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THE CATHOLIC SEMINARIES OF CALIFORNIA 
AS EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1940-1950 


By Rev. Finbar Kenneally, O.F.M.* 


INTRODUCTION 


_ PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY was to trace the origin 
and development of seminaries located in California and de- 
voted to the training of candidates for the Catholic priesthood. 
Since such institutions had been in existence for centuries prior 
to their establishment in California, it was found necessary to 
trace their development from the time they were instituted at 
the dawn of Christianity until they were reorganized and re- 
orientated at the Council of Trent, in the sixteenth century. 


It was found necessary, too, to advert to the varied circum- 
stances that led to their introduction into California—the break- 
down of the Mission system, the establishment of a diocese and 
the consequent need of obtaining diocesan priests to replace the 
Franciscan missionaries, and the desire of the superiors of re- 
ligious orders to train local candidates to share in their work. 
Some of the seminaries established were intended for the train- 
ing of priests destined to work in parishes under the jurisdiction 
of local bishops, and the others were devoted to the more special- 
ized training imparted to members of religious orders. Certain 
of the seminaries offered the entire course of seminary training, 
which extends to twelve years and included four years of high 
school work, four years of college studies (with much time de- 
voted to philosophy), and four years restricted to professional 
training in theological science. Some, known as “minor” semi- 
naries, offered only the preliminary courses leading up to, but 
not including, philosophical or theological studies, and others, 


*® Rev. Finbar Kenneally, O.F.M., Ed.D., is a member of the American 
Academy of Franciscan History, Washington, D.C. This article is the ab- 
stract of Father Kenneally’s thesis submitted recently for the degree of 
Doctor of Education in the University of Toronto. 
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known as “major” seminaries, restricted their courses either to 
philosophy, or theology, or to both. 


DIOCESAN SEMINARIES 


In 1840 California became a diocese, and among the first pro- 
jects formulated by the new bishop, Garcia Diego, was the estab- 
lishment of a seminary for the training of diocesan priests. It 
was located for some two years at Santa Barbara Mission, and 
in 1844 was formally opened at Santa Inez Mission. In about ten 
years it ceased to be a seminary, and only about ten of its grad- 
uates became priests. The reasons for its failure were many, 
including the extreme poverty of the church, the absence of a 
tradition of formal education in California, and the political and 
social unrest then prevalent. Of deep interest are the “Constitu- 
tions” under which the seminary operated. They were written 
by Bishop Diego in 1844 and embody ideas of guidance and 
discipline that would be acclaimed a century later. 


The institution at Santa Inez was more than a seminary. It 
was also a school for boys. In that capacity it functioned for 
thirty-eight years, and came to an end only in 1882. It was the 
first school for boys that achieved some degree of permanency in 
California, and it offered opportunities for the higher education 
of boys when such facilities were exceedingly limited. 


In 1853 a seminary was opened in San Francisco, but once 
more the time was not opportune. Northern California was just 
emerging from the excitement of the Gold Rush—the turbulent 
days when rough and reckless men from every clime arrived in 
thousands to seek (and often fail to find) a fortune in the gold 
and silver mines of the West. The seminary ended in failure in 
1866. So, too, did a similar institution opened in San Jose in 
1883. 


Many years passed before Archbishop Riordan in 1898 opened 
another seminary, St. Patrick’s, in the neighborhood of San Fran- 
cisco. From the date of its opening the new seminary proved to 
be a success. It was placed under the charge of Sulpician Fath- 
ers, a religious group with wide experience in such work. A 
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steady stream of applicants sought admission year by year. 
When the time came to celebrate its golden jubilee, six hun- 
dred and fifty-four of its students had become priests, and twelve 
of these had been chosen bishops. 


By the year 1924 St. Patrick’s was no longer able to accommo- 
date the numbers who sought admission, and in that year an 
additional seminary, St. Joseph’s, was opened a few miles dis- 
tant. From that date on St. Patrick’s became a “major” semi- 
nary, restricting its studies to the philosophical and theological 
branches, while those pertaining to a “minor” seminary were 
offered at St. Joseph’s. By the year 1950 there were two hundred 
and sixty students enrolled at St. Joseph’s, and one hundred and 
twenty-five at St. Patrick’s. 


In contrast with San Francisco and its environs, development 
in other parts of the state was slow. They had not benefited very 
noticeably from the Gold Rush, or from the unprecedented in- 
flux of new settlers. Hence, when failure attended the efforts to 
maintain a seminary at Santa Inez, in the southern portion of 
the state, many decades passed before an effort was made to 
establish a successor to it. At length, in 1926, Bishop Cantwell 
opened in Los Angeles a “minor” seminary which he placed un- 
der the charge of the Vincentian Fathers. The new seminary 
differed in some respects from seminaries established elsewhere. 
It was a day school, not a boarding school, as were almost all 
other seminaries; but the bishop optimistically hoped that the 
homes from which the seminarians came would supply in great 
part the character training which a boarding seminary offers. 


The success which had followed the opening of St. Patrick’s 
Seminary was duplicated in Los Angeles. In fifteen years the 
student body rose from thirty-eight to one hundred and sixty. 
and reached two hundred shortly after. The seminary continued 
to function as a “minor” one, and its graduates were required to 
go elsewhere for their philosophical and theological studies. But 
this came to an end in 1939 when a “major” seminary, St. John’s, 
was opened at Camarillo. The new seminary began with an en- 
rollment of seventy, and soon reached its maximum, which is 2 
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little more than one hundred. As in San Francisco, the two 
seminaries combine to offer the prescribed twelve-year course. 


Located close to the Mexican border is the city of San Diego. 
In 1986 it became the ecclesiastical center of a new diocese 
which, until then, had been part of Los Angeles. In the course 
of about five years the nucleus of a seminary was established in 
San Diego, but a permanent home was not secured for it until 
1948. In that year both a “major” and a “minor” seminary were 
opened there. At approximately the same time, in the central 
portion of California, the diocese of Monterey-Fresno opened at 
Fresno a “minor” seminary, which was the last to be established 
during the period under review. 


SEMINARIES OF RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


Prior to the annexation of California the Franciscans, who 
were the missionaries there, made no attempt to establish a semi- 
nary for themselves, for until that time missionaries, when needed, 
were obtained either from Spain or from Mexico. However, 
shortly after California had become part of the United States 
they opened a seminary in Santa Barbara in the hope that candi- 
dates would be obtained from abroad, and receive their training 
there. The hope was not realized in full, for in the course of two 
or three decades the number of candidates received was so 
small that the seminary was closed in 1885. Some twelve years 
later they established another, under the title of St. Anthony’s 
Seminary. Success attended this venture, and in a few years it 
was necessary to add two additional seminaries, one restricted 
to philosophy and the other to theology. 


In the early 1850’s the Dominican Order founded a seminary 
in California. It was located first at Monterey, then at Benecia, 
and finally at Oakland. Like the first Franciscan seminary, for 
some decades it depended mostly on candidates from abroad. 
At no time during the century of its existence did the Dominican 
seminary have a large student body, for the Dominican Order 
does not attract large numbers. It is a select group, and its mem- 
bers are expected to be life-long students. In 1948 its seminary 
was granted the right to confer graduate degrees in theology. 
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The first Jesuit seminary, established about the year 1854, was 
located at Santa Clara College. Unlike the seminaries of the 
other orders, it prospered from the beginning. In 1888 it was 
transferred to Los Gatos where it is still located and where the 
classical education of the candidates is conducted. In 1984 the 
Jesuits opened another seminary at Alma. It is restricted to 
theological studies and, like the Dominican seminary at Oakland, 
has the right to confer graduate degrees. 


Other important seminaries are those conducted by the Clare- 
tians. Their cultural background is Spanish, and, like the Domin- 
icans, they place much emphasis on higher studies. More recent 
establishments are those of the Salesians who specialize in youth 
work, the Redemptorists, the Maryknoll Missionaries, the Joseph- 
ites, and the Capuchins. 


THE SEMINARY CURRICULUM 


In, the sixteenth century the Council of Trent reorganized the 
course of training imparted in the seminaries, and the impact of 


the Council is obvious to the present day. But seminaries are 
older than Trent, and older than the medieval universities, for 
they trace their origin to the beginning of Christendom. 


The curriculum of a typical seminary bears evidence of this 
link with the past; but seminaries are not lifeless institutions, not 
mere museums. They are vibrant with life. They seek to re- 
tain what is valuable from the past, and this they adapt in each 
generation to new needs as they arise. When the curriculum of 
a seminary is analysed, what impresses an investigator is the 
emphasis on religion, the classics, philosophy, and theology. 


The raison detre of the seminary is the religious formation 
of the students. The number of class periods devoted to religion 
is usually not impressive; it is often less than the number of 
hours devoted to such subjects as Latin or English. But the 
entire atmosphere of the seminary is religious, and in addition 
to the scheduled hours, much time is devoted to it in conferences, 
discussions, and like activities. 


The most notable characteristic of the course in religion as 
taught in the seminaries prior to about the year 1920 was the 
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poor quality of the textbooks in use. The book most commonly 
used was Deharbe’s Catechism—an abstract condensation of 
basic doctrines presented in the form of Question and Answer. 
The textbook for the first year differed from that for the last year 
mainly in the number of questions and in the length of the an- 
swers. The matter treated was substantially the same. 


As the opening decades of the present century progressed 
there was severe criticism of the textbooks in use, and in 1918 
the New Code of Canon Law prescribed that religion should 
henceforth be taught “in a manner adapted to the age and in- 
telligence of the students.” Within a few years copies of Deharbe’s 
books disappeared, and texts more in harmony with the stand- 
ards of modern pedagogy, and better adapted to the age and 
development of the students, took their place. By the year 1950 
there was a wide variety of books in religion in use, and a wide 
range of collateral reading available. 


Seminaries came into being when classical culture was pre- 
dominant in Europe. They remained loyal to that tradition 
whether they were part of the early Cathedral Schools, or of the 
medieval universities. The seminaries as reorganized by Trent 
pursued classical studies very systematically, for they were much 
influenced by the Jesuit “Ratio Studiorum.” During the century 
with which this study deals the highest ecclesiastical superiors 
repeatedly exhorted seminarians to acquire a mastery of the 
classics. And these exhortations bore fruit. Latin was so empha- 
sized in the early seminaries of California that for a time it 
eclipsed all other studies. All seminary records agree that up 
to the period of the First World War the seminaries were homes 
of classical culture. From that date on, however, there was a 
lessening in the number of hours devoted to the classics, for pro- 
vision had to be made in the curriculum for newer subjects such 
as science, modern languages, social studies—for these were as- 
suming a new importance. 


As the hours devoted to Latin and Greek decreased there was 
a re-evaluation of the classics as part of the professional training 
to be imparted in a seminary. Writers in increasing numbers 
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pointed out that the cultural tradition to be fostered is not ex- 
clusively the pagan classics of Greece and Rome; that these 
were transmuted by Christian thought in the early centuries ot 
our era and fused into a new and coherent unity known as 
Christian literature; and that such writings should be regarded 
as Christian classics and worthy of a place of honor in the semi- 
nary curriculum. 


It is obvious that many of the seminaries have been influenced 
by this criticism. Some, in their concluding courses in Latin, 
offer mainly the writings of Sts. Augustine, Jerome, Gregory and 
others of that type, for they find such Christian classics more 
inspiring, more germane, and more flexible to meet modern tastes 


and needs, 


Seminary administrators readily admit that during the con- 
cluding decades of the century under review there has been a 
decline in the standard of achievement in the classics, and that 
this decline is out of proportion to the number of hours devoted 
to it. This they attribute to the gradual disappearance from the 
American educational system of respect for the classical heritage, 


as well as a notable tendency on the part of American youth 
to give preference to courses that offer something more than 
cultural values. 


Seminarians of California were required by ecclesiastical law 
to study English so that they might be able to speak and write 
it “correctly, fluently, and gracefully.” The oldest seminary 
catalogue gives the English courses as taught about the begin- 
ning of this century. The emphasis during the first year was on 
grammar and composition, and for the mere advanced courses 
pride of place was given to the English classical writers, whether 
in prose or in poetry, with special emphasis on the oratorical 
writers. American writers received scarcely any recognition prior 
to the First World War, but assumed an important role from 
then on. 


The art of oratory was held in high esteem until the present 
century was well advanced; then the emphasis was transferred 
to such subjects as creative writing, script writing, journalism, 
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and the preparation and presentation of radio and television 
programs. 


The Council of Trent made it obligatory for all seminarians 
to complete at least two years of philosophy prior to the begin- 
ning of their studies in theology. Around the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, however, the philosophy which was taught lacked 
unity and vitality; it was eclectic. The seminaries of the Domin- 
icans seem to have fared better, for they adhered consistently 
to the philosophical principles associated with the name of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, himself a Dominican. In 1879 Pope Leo XIII 
made the philosophical teaching of St. Thomas obligatory in all 
seminaries. This decree, by focussing attention on St. Thomas, 
stimulated interest in the wide and hitherto neglected field of 
medieval philosophy. This led to a renewed interest in Plato, 
Aristotle, and St. Augustine, for medieval philosophy was in- 
spired in great measure by them. In the course of a few decades 
other schools of thought, once popular in medieval universities, 
won admirers in the seminaries, and the Holy See was at pains 
to make it clear that such systems of philosophy should be wel- 
comed, 


The seminaries were not slow to avail themselves of this free- 
dom. Those who departed most notably from Thomism were 
the Franciscans. Many distinct schools of Franciscan philosophy 
had flourished in the Middle Ages, schools that owed their origin 
to such Franciscan teachers as St. Bonaventure, Duns Scotus, 
Ockham, and so on. Beginning in the year 1940, the Franciscan 
seminary at San Luis Rey offered a general course in the prin- 
ciples of Franciscan philosophy, followed later by a specialized 
course in Scotistic philosophy. 


At the beginning of the period under review philosophy, as 
taught in the seminaries, was in a moribund condition. There 
was variety, but not enough vitality to give unity. At the end 
of the period there was variety, too; but the variety in this in- 
stance was due to the exuberance of life which the system pos- 
sessed. In the 1850’s Thomism was the sole philosophy taught 
in the Dominican seminary, and it was taught as if philosophy 
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had remained static since the Middle Ages. In 1950 Thomism 
was still the sole philosophy taught in that seminary, but it was 
a Thomism taught in the light of all later philosophical develop- 
ments, and notably enriched in the process. 


At the apex of the seminary course, and immediately following 
the study of philosophy, is the course in theology. In accord- 
ance with the decrees of the Council of Trent, a minimum of 
four years had to be devoted to it by every candidate for the 
priesthood. The basic theological studies have remained the 
same through many centuries. They are Sacred Scripture, dog- 
matic theology, moral theology, canon law, church history, with 
pastoral and ascetical theology usually added. The content of 
these studies, however, has been enriched with every new de- 
velopment in theological research. The most important changes 
affecting the development of theological studies can be traced 
to the year 1931. In that year Pope Pius XI issued a decree which 
reorganized the graduate department in theological seminaries 
and universities. It defined the nature and scope of such studies, 
differentiated between what was fundamental and what was of 
secondary importance in them, and established standards and 
norms to be observed in such schools. Although such a decree 
affected only a small number of seminaries directly, it affected 
many indirectly, for it was an official declaration of aims and 
objectives. 

A decree issued by the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
made it mandatory for American seminarians to study, in addi- 
tion to the vernacular, one modern language. Different semi- 
naries from the beginning made different choices—Portuguese, 
French, German; but diocesan seminaries in the southern part 
of the state invariably chose Spanish, for among the new settlers 
in that part of the state were some hundreds of thousands of 
Spanish speaking people. Thus, the course in Spanish offered 
at St. John’s Seminary in the 1940's had a three-fold aim: to en- 
able the student to acquire a competent knowledge of the Span- 
ish language, to acquaint him with the pastoral aspects of 
Mexican immigration, and by means of conducted tours in Mex- 
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ico to familiarize him with the historical and cultural background 
of the Mexican people. 


A number of religious orders, at least in the opening decades 
of the present century, belonged to different racial groups, and 
made it their immediate aim to minister to the members of that 
racial or linguistic group. Typical of these were the Franciscans 
who, in the closing years of the nineteenth century, established 
a seminary at Santa Barbara. They were of German birth or 
extraction, selected German as the additional modern language 
to be studied, and taught it with a thoroughness that made it a 
second vernacular for the seminarians. The other religious or- 
ders followed the same principle. From the close of the First 
World War, however, such languages for the most part had but 
little functional value in California, for American immigration 
laws at that time drastically reduced the number of European 
immigrants who might enter the country. In the course of the 
succeeding decade or two such seminaries gradually followed 
the example of the diocesan seminaries and concentrated on 
Spanish, 

The physical sciences have now been assigned a reasonable 
proportion of the class time available in seminaries; but, as 
should be expected, science is a new addition to the seminary 
curriculum, and for many years its right to recognition was chal- 
lenged. Some general notions of science were imparted during 
the course in philosophy in the seminaries, for such notions were 
essential for an understanding of that portion of philosophy 
known as cosmology. Prior to about 1910, however, there were 
but few attempts to give a systematic course in science; but in 
that respect the seminaries did not differ very much from the 
prevailing attitude towards science in other California schools. 
Even when science began to be taught, there is clear evidence 
of the reluctance on the part of seminaries to admit it to an equal 
standing with other subjects. In part, no doubt, this was due to 
the agnostic and materialistic principles of such advocates of 
science as Huxley and Spencer, but in great part it was due to a 
presentiment that the study of science would give rise to a mode 
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of thinking, a standard of judgment, and a scale of values that 
would be a poor preparation for the study of philosophy and 
theology. Such fears, however, soon disappeared, and by the 
year 1920 or earlier science was recognized as an integral part 
of the seminary curriculum. 


Like the physical sciences, the social sciences as a distinct 
branch of studies were later additions to the seminary curricu- 
lum. Like the sciences, too, their arrival was prepared for long 
in advance. Social problems have too many intimate connections 
with the practical side of religion to be ignored in a seminary 
curriculum, and certain aspects of the social question were usually 
studied as part of the course in ethics and in moral theology. 
However, the true magnitude of the problem was not grasped 
until the economic crisis of 1929, From that date on ditierent 
seminaries began to concentrate more and more on different as- 
pects of the question: Courses in economics and sociology were 
quickly added, and then the more specialized problems, such as 
labor-management relations, distribution, etc. Other seminaries 


pay more attention to such problems as alcoholism, drug addic- 
tion, delinquency, etc. Many seminaries invite experts in social 
work to participate in discussions with the students, and “work- 
shops” in social problems, attended by students trom different 
seminaries, are occasionally held. 


Pedagogy is another subject that grew in importance. Some 
elements of it were part of the seminary curriculum from the be- 
ginning, for the teaching of religion is one of the main duties oi 
a priest, and instruction in that art (commonly known as “cat- 
echetics”) was normally included in the curriculum. Only gradu- 
ally did the course in the art of teaching become better detined, 
and its subdivisions better differentiated. The most valuable direc- 
tives appeared in a letter issued by Pope Pius XI in 1929, and 
entitled “The Christian Education of Youth.” This was followed 
in 1944 by a formal decree which specified the particular branches 
which should henceforth be taught as part of seminary training. 
These branches were mainly the philosophy of education, child 
psychology, Church-State relationship in education, and similar 
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subjects. Two of the seminaries, St. Patrick’s and San Luis Rey, 
offer extensive courses in education for many of their graduates 
engage in teaching, and such courses are part of the requisite 
professional training. 


These subjects do not comprise the sum-total of all the studies 
that make up the normal seminary curriculum; but they are the 
main constituents of it. Seminaries, however, are more than 
schools that have adopted a particular kind of curriculum. Rather, 
they are professional schools where, as in West Point and An- 
napolis, a specific kind of training is imparted with a specific 
purpose in view. Hence, much importance is attached to charac- 
ter formation, and as a consequence to the guidance program 
which is indispensable in every seminary. Thus, in accordance 
with ecclesiastical law, the person who acts as student counselor 
must be “of blameless morals and great prudence . . . who will 
make it his special office to look after the (character) formation 
of the students, a person who is both competent and a specialist 
in (such) matters as the other professors are in their subjects.” 
Guidance is an easier process in seminaries than in similar schools 
elsewhere, for the student body is usually small, select, and 
somewhat homogeneous. There is, in addition, a genuine rap- 
port between student and director. 


Finally, seminaries reveal a wide variety of extra-curricular 
activities. Some of these are social, some have a religious sig- 
nificance, and many of them are basically intellectual and cul- 


tural. 
THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE SEMINARIES 


The primary purpose of the seminaries is the education and 
training of young men so that at the conclusion of the prescribed 
courses they may become priests, either in the diocese or the 
religious order of their choice. In the opening decades of the 
period under review seminary administrators had to face many 
disappointments, Candidates were slow to apply, and quick to 
leave, and the number who persevered to the end was relatively 


small. 
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Those who are ordained are not the only alumni who have had 
the advantage of the type of training offered by a seminary. They 
are, in fact, a minority. So exacting are the requirements of a 
seminary that only about twenty per cent of all who engage in 
seminary studies are ultimately ordained. Thus, in 1950 there 
were approximately two thousand priests in California. The vast 
majority of these had received their professional training in one 
or other of the seminaries of the state. Hence, there were in 
addition approximately ten thousand laymen who had once been 
seminarians who, in that capacity, had shared with those who 
later became priests all the educational benefits offered by a 
seminary. ‘ 

But the contribution of the seminaries is not to be determined 
solely by the size of the student body, extensive though that was 
if the aggregate for more than a century is taken into account. 
Of far greater importance is the quality of the work accomplished, 
and the training imparted. An officers’ training school may have 
an insignificant enrollment if compared with a camp for enlisted 
men; and the same is true of seminaries, for the relationship is 
similar. 


The seminaries have contributed both directly and indirectly 
to the culture of the West. Such are their aims and objectives, 
however, that their primary contributions must be regarded as 
mainly intangible. As there is no scale by which one may deter- 
mine the benefits that accrue from sound mental health, physical 
well being, and similar benefits, neither is there a standard by 
which one may assess the benefits of a deepened spiritual ex- 
perience, a more satisfying philosophy of life, and a fuller par- 
ticipation in a rich cultural heritage. Nevertheless, it is possible 
to focus attention on some of the more obvious contributions of 
the seminaries in their role as educational institutions. 


In the foregoing chapter the seminary curriculum was dis- 
cussed. Its characteristics are obvious. Although it is a curricu- 
lum chosen for a specific purpose, it is, nevertheless, broad and 
comprehensive, and in it religion holds a dominant position. 
This is in accordance with the ideals of Pope Pius XI when he 
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admonished teachers in all Catholic schools to take as their ob- 
jective the education of “man, whole and entire, with all his 
faculties natural and supernatural, such as right reason and Reve- 
lation show him to be.” Hence, the seminaries are not content 
to impart a training that is purely intellectual. They place em- 
phasis in particular on a formation that is moral and spiritual; 
and the gold-seekers of forty-nine, and the adventurers who fol- 
lowed them, stood peculiarly in need of lessons in spiritual values. 


There is, then, much emphasis on character formation, and in 
different seminaries there are different ideals and objectives. In 
the Jesuit seminaries the students, taking as their model the sol- 
dier saint, Ignatius, are encouraged to esteem obedience, dis- 
cipline, and a tradition of loyalty and self-sacrifice. In the Fran- 
ciscan seminaries the ideal is medieval knighthood. Order and 
discipline are based on personal loyalty, and the atmosphere is 
one of friendliness and artless simplicity. And so with the other 
seminaries. 


Emphasis on character formation was not a later develop- 
ment in the seminaries of California. In the “Constitutions” of 
the first seminary, which was located at Santa Inez, it was stipu- 
lated that “the principal aim of the superiors and teachers . . . 
shall be to gain the good will of their subjects . . . suggesting 
to them continually ideas and sentiments of honor, and thus 
bringing them with love to the fulfilment of their duties.” 


In the field of academic education, as the last section makes 
clear, the contribution made by the seminaries must be regarded 
as notable. It was the aim of the seminaries to blend into one the 
traditional Spanish culture of the West, the classical culture of 
Greece and Rome, the Christian culture that had molded Europe, 
and the nascent culture of young America. What was deemed 
most valuable, however, was the culture of Greece and Rome, 
and the Christian tradition of Europe. In 1941, in an incisive 
article, Walter Lippmann, one of America’s most influential think- 
ers and writers, eloquently advocated as an ideal for American 
schools a system of education that was almost identical with 
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the high school and college departments of a typical California 
seminary. 


Not many years later, approval for a tentative plan of educa- 
tion that had much in common with the system traditional in the 
high school and college departments of seminaries came from 
an unexpected source. In 1953 B. Lamar Johnson, the head of a 
commission appointed to enquire into the operation of junior 
colleges in California, placed among the primary objectives of a 
sound general education the development of a set of sound 
moral and spiritual values by which the student may guide his 
life. He quoted with approval the assertion of Walter Reuther. 
the American labor leader, that the “development of competent 
technicians is infinitely less important than the development of 
good people.” 


Another contribution of the seminaries is in the domain of cul- 
tural interrelations. By reason of its military strength and the 
magnitude of its foreign trade, America has assumed a dominant 


role in world affairs. Yet, it is a position for which America is 
not well prepared. Americans as a rule lack facility in foreign 
languages, and are often wanting in proper appreciation for the 
culture of foreign countries. In great measure this is a conse- 
quence of the national effort through many decades to absorb 
the immigrant, and to build up a homogeneous American way 
of life. 


From the beginning, the seminaries have been a meeting place 
for those who differ in race, language, and cultural ties. Yet, in 
pursuit of common objectives and guided by prudent directors. 
all live in harmony and mutual appreciation; and the group as a 
whole becomes enriched by the very diversity of those who com- 
pose it. Certain seminaries have made it their policy to offer 
facilities to seminarians from abroad, so that the native born 
American students, by daily association with them, may thus 
master the language, culture, and folkways of foreign countries 
Other seminaries send their students on conducted tours abroad 
with the same objective in mind. The direct benefits that accrue 
when such techniques are used are obvious, for they constitute 
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an immensely rewarding experience for the students concerned. 
The indirect results, however, have a much deeper significance, 
even if they may seem less apparent. 


Among the millions who sought a home in California in the 
course of the century under review, many came from abroad. 
Their language, customs, and traditions were different. In such 
circumstances the problem of adjusting to a new way of life is 
certain to be difficult. It becomes easier if the immigrant makes 
the acquaintance of some one who speaks the language and ap- 
preciates the culture of the country whence he came. In this 
process, which is one of re-education of the immigrant, the priest 
often plays a role of deep significance, even if his part in drama 
is usually not an obvious one. Yet, it is a role which he played 
since California became a state, and it is one of the important 
results of seminary training. 


As has been indicated already, guidance is an essential part 
of seminary training. It begins in the freshman year, and ends 
only when the student has become a priest. However, the semi- 
narian in turn has been trained to guide others, and much of the 
life of every priest is devoted to it as he attempts to rehabilitate 
those whose “days and nights are spent hating the world in 
which they live, mistrusting their fellow-men, and showing an 
inconsistency, inefficiency, and irresponsibility baffling the best 
efforts” of those who try to help them. Priests, however, are not 
the only individuals who turn to good account the training they 
received in the seminaries. Many who were not ordained, on 
leaving the seminary select teaching as their profession, and in 
the public schools many who were once seminarians serve as stu- 
dent counselors. 


A notable trend in American education is the tendency of the 
smaller college either to disappear, or to grow into a larger one. 
Many view this tendency with concern, for they are conscious of 
the immense contribution once made by such colleges, and they 
are fearful of the effects of mass production within halls that 
should be dedicated no less to character formation than to growth 
in learning. The seminaries have all the advantages of the 
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smaller colleges: tradition, academic atmosphere, a select stu- 
dent body, rapport between teacher and student. While semi- 
naries last the memory of the small college will survive. 


There are other ways in which the seminaries exercised a 
notable influence on the educational life of the state. Thus, in 
the year 1950 there were approximately two hundred and fifty 
priests, graduates of these seminaries, employed as full-time teach- 
ers in California. These were assisted by approximately sixty 
seminarians who, at the conclusion of their college course and 
prior to their ordination, had been assigned to teach for a three- 
year period. In addition, some seven hundred other priests filled 
brief teaching assignments each week of the school year. Priests 
were managers of three hundred and forty elementary schools 
with a total enrollment of one hundred and seventeen thousand 
children, of ninety-two high schools with an attendance of twenty- 
four thousand students, and of eleven colleges and universities 
with more than ten thousand two hundred students. 


In the early ’thirties of this century, as we have seen, there 
was a re-evaluation of the seminary curriculum in view of the 
national and international tensions of the time. Around that 
date, too, something similar was taking place in the public school 
system of California. In 1934 representatives of more than seventy 
organizations, after holding a series of state-wide conferences. 
issued a “Charter for Public Education in California.” The Char- 
ter is of deep interest for it expresses in precise form the basic 
principles of a program of education as understood by civic and 
educational leaders of the day. The principles they enunciated 
have much in common with those that regulate the conduct of 
seminaries. The Charter, in effect, was an implied commenda- 
tion of the seminary system of education. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The story of California’s seminaries resembles the story of 
California’s early days: it deals with “the coming of the padre”— 
not from the portals of Monterey or San Diego as in the eighteenth 
century, but from the sanctuaries of the state’s far-flung semi- 
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naries. Hence, the aim of this study was to trace the rise and 
development of each seminary—and in a few cases, too, to re- 
cord their fall. 

The world did not remain static during the period under re- 
view. Vast changes took place in the economic and social and 
religious framework, and these were reflected in the seminary 
curriculum. Religion, the classics, philosophy, and theology re- 
mained throughout the core subjects of the curriculum, but even 
these received a new orientation. New subjects were added, 
such as the physical and social sciences. Old subjects, such as 
English, history, and modern languages, acquired a new im- 
portance. 

In 1850 there was but one seminary in California, a weak and 
frail diocesan seminary with two professors and scarcely a dozen 
students. In 1950 there were seven such seminaries in friendly 
rivalry with one another, and with fourteen others conducted by 
Franciscans, Dominicans, Jesuits, and members of half a dozen 
other religious orders. The professors numbered more than one 
hundred and fifty, and the combined student body exceeded 
sixteen hundred. Many were housed in some of California’s 
famed Missions, and all seminarians shared the hope of one day 
following in the footsteps of the pioneer padres who, in sur- 
roundings incredibly more difficult 


“Swung Christ’s fragrant censers long ago, 
_ And wrought in beauty as they dreamed of God.” 


More than 43,000 foreign students are now resident in Ameri- 
can educational institutions. More than 10,000 Americans are 
studying, doing research or are on technical missions overseas. 


Last summer, 45 U.S. firms received 75 students from abroad 
through the International Association for the Exchange of 
Students for Technical Experience, while 58 American students 
of science and engineering trained in 13 European countries. In 
1956, over 2,500 industries in 22 countries participating in 
IAESTE’s program provided training for more than 5,700 visit- 
ing students from other member countries. 


“OPERATION GREAT BOOKS” 
ON THE NORTHERN FRONT 


By Henry G. Fairbanks * 


TS FUNNY WHAT A GUY WILL READ to kill time when 
pinned down by a barrage or stalemated by a siege. 
Alexander the Great read The Iliad holed up before Babylon. 
C.S. Lewis, the subaltern, read G.K. Chesterton after Ypres. 
And I, by dugout candlelight, have been reading old dispatches 
from “Shaef.” There’s one coded America on the general de- 
ployment of curricular units for liberal arts warfare. It’s full of 
pretty sound combat tips: one by a couple of old field soldiers, 
Colonels Campbell and Hartnett;! another by a Major Moloney 
that reads faintly like a field manual for the crossbow;? and 
a third by Lt. Col. Cunningham, which tempers G-3 strategy 
with the saving grace of tactical knowledge.* Each of them is 
rubber-stamped “Field Marshal Dawson, Supreme Headquarters 
Allied Educational Force,” right across the top where you can’t 
miss it. And so are others direct from the Marshall himself, 
coded Commonweal* and America.® 


I must have read them a dozen times—with the barest 
minimum of scoffs expected of the respectable combat soldier. 
For they’re good stuff, even if they do come down from 


* Henry G. Fairbanks, Ph.D., is chairman of Humanities Division of 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vermont, and Associate Editor of The 
Vermont Catholic Tribune, Burlington Diocean weekly. 

1 Rev. James M. Campbell and Rev. Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., “The 
Dawson Challenge: a Discussion,” America, XCIII (April 16, 1955), 65-76; 


— F. Moloney, “The Liberal Arts: A Plan of Action,” ibid., 


8 Rev. W.F. Cunningham, C.S.C., “Christian Culture in General Educa- 
tion,” ibid., 63-65. 

4Christopher Dawson, “Education and Christian Culture,” Com- 
monweal, LIX (December 4, 1953), 216-220. 

5 Christopher Dawson, “Today’s Challenge to U.S. Colleges,” America, 
(September 12, 1954), 537-541. 
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Headquarters with the faint perfume of the WAC typist still 
clinging to their pages. They make a fellow think; and, as the- 
“Troop Information” line has it, “A Thinking Soldier is a Good 
Soldier.” 


VICTORY NEVER JUST OVER RIDGE 


But, take it from a John who's been on the line for years 
without relief, a soldier in this Battle of the Books is neither 
thinking nor good if he thinks victory just over the next ridge. 
G-2 reports and S-2 reconnaissance warn us to make no sweep- 
ing claims of major gains for resurgent liberal arts. Sure, tactical 
successes have established beach-heads on the coasts of Fortress 
Pragmatism. Divisions from Columbia, Chicago, St. John’s 
(Annapolis), Catholic, Harvard, and Notre Dame have 
joined in pushing back the zones of Chaos and Old Night. 
Commando raids and guerrilla action by other groups have har- 
assed the No-Man’s Land of Technology, while fifth columns 
(well to the right of a Vocational Center) have planted time 
bombs and boobytraps under the curricula of academic redoubts 
throughout the country. But no conclusive victory for Liberal 
Arts is in sight. We have won a few skirmishes locally. We 
have neither conducted a successful campaign nor annihilated 
large-scale concentrations of enemy power. 


Under these circumstances consolidation of ground won and 
unit regrouping seems to be the next step rather than overex- 
tension of “Operation Attack.” With the Liberal Arts legions 
deployed over so ragged a front, and often swallowed up in 
pockets of resistance well inside enemy territory, it is impossible 
to see the whole battleground from any one point of view—even 
directing fire from the tower of the Yale Library or from an 
observation post made by piling The Making of Europe on 
Understanding Europe and both on Religion and the Rise of 
Western Culture. 


In the limited holding action of which I am a part (an out- 
post in the frozen North where Montcalm and Amherst once 
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jousted)® I have all I can handle to maintain the perimeter 
defense of a company commander of Humanities. 


It’s true that I have to defend a salient slicing deep into enemy 
territory. It’s likewise true that I’m kept posted on the over-all 
plans of my Battalion C.O. (Lt. Col. Dean) and on the disposi- 
tion of two companies of reserves (“Phil” and “Theo” Com- 
panies) assigned to take over the center when it seems favor- 
able to order a general advance. But, though we call them 
“shock troops,” those reserves are only a cadre of what they ought 
to be before D-Day is warranted on this sector. So I’m hoping that 
neither the C.O. nor Marshal Dawson makes the mistake of over- 
estimating capabilities and ordering a Pickett’s charge at this 
juncture. We can hold on, indefinitely. We can foray and 
sortie a little. But we can’t risk overextension by committing 
ourselves to all-out engagement without proper support. And, 
with a native population in our rear lately hostile and hardly 
yet simpatico, abandonment of positions for a push seems ill- 
advised. 


FORWARD UNDER GUIDON OF HUMANITIES 


Let me tell you something about our position and “T.O.” 
Humanities Company is up front now because when orders 
came to advance after regrouping at Curriculum Headquarters 
our light armed units got moving with “the fustest and the 
mostest.” We made a natural combat team—literature, history 
and fine arts platoons. It didn’t take us long to be welded under 
the guidon of Humanities. Together we had a fire power that 
none of us had separately. It was an outfit of veterans, hard- 


6 St. Michael’s College for men, with an enrollment of 750, is conducted 
by the Society of St. Edmund inWinooski, Vermont. Its revised curriculum 
(A.B. degree for all concentrations) requires a three-year Humanities 
course, three hours a week, all students, as well as a three-year “core” 
course for all in Philosophy and Theology. The Humanities program, 
entitled “The Life and Thought of Western Man,” traces the evolution of 
the West by parallel presentation of period history with period literature 
and arts. Between sophomore and senior sequences thirty-six major 
representative books are studied, ranging from the Bible, the Plays of 
Sophocles (ancient history), The Prince, Dr. Faustus (Reinassance), to 
The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, and Death of a Salesman 
(twentieth century ). 
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ened by campaigns on other fronts; but its strength was mainly 
in rifle platoons, supplemented by a weapons platoon. Superb 
high ground where prepared positions and an unobstructed 
field of fire made short-range, point-target armament effective. 
At this point morale is high; ammunition, apparently inexhaust- 
ible. Rations, brought up by pack board from the translations 
dump, are somewhat watery; but, for all the gripes, sufficiently 
nourishing. And our Fine Arts Platoon (the last to come up) 
is a built-in SSO outfit that can use its carbines, too. 


But junior officers are hard to come by. All the replacements 
sent up from Dean’s C.P. are hardy enough. They can as- 
semble an M-I in the dark, or fire an LMG from the hip. But 
it's a rare one who has more than “a platoon view” at first. 
Ninety-day wonders with a “squad view” are invariably the 
first casualties, so we don’t worry much about them. They just 
silhouette themselves against the horizon with fatal prominence. 


Replacements in the ranks are less a problem. Naturally, new 
men gripe about the long hours under fire. But I’ve noticed 
that even the saddest sack has had some preparation for our 
style combat back in Basic. Matter of fact, most of them adjust 
pretty fast (something I can’t say for the draftees still drilling 
with “Phil” and “Theo” Companies). My main problem is 
keeping big heads from outgrowing helmets in the thrill of 
combat, or from sneering at “rear-echelon jokers” still doing 
push-ups and “columns right.” Pride in outfit is one thing. But 
this paratrooper mentality is something else. 


LOOKING LONGINGLY TO THE REAR 


So I keep reminding them that they’re still dogfaces with a 
foxhole perspective and that badge on their chest reads Combat 
Infantryman, not Congressional Medal. But I’m secretly proud 
that nobody wants to transfer out of the outfit, though I keep 
looking longingly to the rear, straining to see signs of relief 
moving up from “Phil” and “Theo” where they pack the Sunday 
punch of water-cooled m.g.’s and the 105 howitzers. I want 
those guys like Joe Dimaggio—on our side. Meanwhile, till 
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they come in off the range and into the line, I hope that Marshal 
Dawson doesn’t give another spin in his swivel chair and switch 
more colored pins on his wall map back in “Shaef.” I got a feel- 
ing he relies too heavily on the armor and speed of his crack 
Christian Classics Corps, effective enough over the solid Roman 
roads and long-tilled European plains where he has dazzled us 
all with past maneuvers. But up here, where the foot soldier 
must slog along through mud or snow, rookie or vet will tell 
you: “It all depends on the situation and the terrain.” 


The second annual fall meeting of the Catholic Fine Arts 
Society was held at Ladycliff College, Highland Falls, New 
York, in November. Plans are being made for a spring meeting, 
April 26, at Cathedral High School, New York City, and for 
a summer workshop at Ladycliff. 


The first B.A. degrees awarded nuns at the University of 
British Columbia were received in November by two teaching 
sisters. 


Very Rev. Edward J. O'Donnell, S.J., president of Marquette 
University, it one one of three new members elected to the exec: 
utive committee of the American Council on Education at its 
meeting in November. 


The centenary of the founding of St. Bonaventure University 
will be observed with a year-long celebration beginning in the 
fall of 1957. Chartered by the New York State Boad of Regents 
as St. Bonaventure’s College in 1875, the institution became a 
university on July 21, 1950, when its charter was amended. 


The Diocese of Dallas-Fort Wort expended $12,607,000 for 
new property, construction, and improvements in the four-year 
period between October, 1952, and September, 1956. This re- 
presents an expenditure of $126 for every one of the hundred 
thousand Catholics in the Diocese. 


SOME EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 
IN SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


By Sister Mary Xavier, O.S.U. * 


Bees ARE NEW DEVELOPMENTS constantly in all 
fields of human endeavor—in communication, medicine, 
science, in household inventions. There are likewise new devel- 
opments in the field of education. What is of moment in the 
above statements is that while most people accept without 
hesitation every new gadget which will make life more com- 
fortable and entertaining yet this same group look askance at 
new trends in education. It is true that the public’s interest in 
education is healthy, yet in many instances their investigations 
are only superficial—they fail to look far enough back or ahead 
in order that they might worthily appraise the philosophy of 
modern education. As a result, this group fails to comprehend 
that new processes in the schools are neither sudden nor revolu- 
tionary but rather the gradual blending of the old with the new. 
Because some have not kept up with this evolution they awaken 
suddenly to see the pattern of education changed. Then they 
become alarmed. To many, a review of the history of education 
in the last fifty years of our country would prove beneficial. 


AWAKENING TO EXTRA-CURRICLAR NEEDS 


At the beginning of the twentieth century there was a hazy 
awakening in American schools to the fact that its traditional 
curriculum was not satisfying the needs of youth for life. This 
realization first occurred to college students and found its outlet 
in the organization of various clubs and physical activities. 
Because the educational philosophy of that time did not recog- 


* Sister Mary Xavier, O.S.U., M.A., is principal of Saint Mary’s High 
School, Cumberland, Maryland. 
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nize a justification of these needs, all such enterprises were car- 
ried on after school hours by the students and went unrecog- 
nized by the teachers. But like the tree growing beside running 
waters, recognition of school activities grew rapidly. 


To be sure, there was a reason why the extra-curriculum 
program found a fertile soil at the turn of the century and has 
gradually grown to tremendous dimensions a half century after 
its beginning. Before that time there was little need for such 
a program in the schools of our country. Health and physical 
activity were cared for in rural outdoor life and farm work; 
furthermore, society at that time was not nearly so complex. 
But the growth of industries along with political and social chan- 
ges brought more people to the city. There was considerable 
prosperity and more leisure. As a result not only colleges but 
particularly high schools opened their doors to phenomonally 
increasing numbers of students. There were 22,000 high school 
graduates in our country in 1890; 250,000 in 1925 and 1,055,586 
in 1952. Therefore, due to the vast change in our country’s 
economic and social status, to the increase in the schools’ num- 
ber and variety of students, the high school schedule especially, 
which had heretofore been geared to fit a select few, had to be 
changed in order to suit a wider range of intellects and interests. 


BROADENED CONCEPT OF EDUCATION 


As a result of the foregoing influences, as early as the first 
decade of the present century, educators themselves felt the 
necessity of re-evaluating the school’s offerings. Shortly after 
this time some teachers also began to realize and admit the worth 
of extra-curricular activities; others endured them without dis- 
playing any enthusiasm for them; still another group adopted a 
policy of hostility labeling extra-curricular activities with such 
epithets as “menaces to school work,” “crime breeders,” and 
“fun fests.” These significant expressions became the slogan of 
all those opposed to anything outside of traditional subject mat: 
ter in the school. 


A vital question and one which has caused and is still causing 
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much controversy is: “Why should the school undertake to 
supervise such activities?” Because, at present, the school is the 
only establishment that contacts all children. And so society 
has come to expect the school to develop the education of the 
whole child—intellectually, socially, and physically.! 


Somewhere around the turn of the quarter of this present 
century a new administrative attitude toward physical and so- 
cializing activities was awakened. This period marks the time 
in the history of our educational system when extra-curricular 
activities were not only fostered but also became an integral 
part of the school schedule. This healthy change of opinion 
started when educators began to recognize the fact that such 
activities have distinctive educative value in themselves. As 
a result, the appellation “curricular” or “co-curricular” replaced 
the name “extra curricular” by which they had heretofore been 
known. So curricular or co-curricular activities have come to 
be known as those activities which have definite educationa’ 
values, and for which the school schedules a definite time, for 
which there is a well-defined course of study, a body of litera- 
ture, and for which the school gives credit toward graduation. 


Now there must be a justification for everything the school 
places on its curriculum. Over and above all the objectives 
which we will enumerate there is the primary objective of the 
Catholic school to foster love of God and man in our students. 
Therefore, anything undertaken by the Catholic Church has of 
necessity this goal—the salvation of souls. Since man is a 
composite of body and soul, the body helping the soul to love 
and serve God, it is without doubt a function of the Catholic 
school to equip students for Christian social living in the age 
and civilization in which they find themselves. Furthermore. 
since the Catholic school has the avowed purpose of developing 
the whole child, it cannot neglect these important phases of his 
growth—his social and physical development. 


1 Incidentally, our public schools are neglecting a very urgent need 
of youth—his spiritual development. Christian educators are cognizant 
of this fact and it disturbs many of them. 
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NECESSITY OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Many of us have known brilliant students who easily master- 
ed the so-called hard subjects in school and yet are now real 
or apparent failures in life. There are various clues to their lack 
of success. In the first place, social acceptability is an important 
asset in a person’s quest for happiness and success; moreover, 
personal qualifications such as enthusiasm, dependability, 
leadership, initiative, self-reliance, and co-operativeness are 
equally as important as book knowledge for a successful life. 
Where are these qualities to be developed? In the home, church, 
and school. One of the prime reasons for curricular activities 
in school is to offer the student a means of developing these 
vitally important assets. 


Can anyone doubt the educationally sound basis of activ- 
ities which make it their aim to develop these traits in youth? 
Of course, there is fun and enjoyment involved in the participa- 


tion of these activities. What is more they not only afford 
students enjoyment now but they will also help them enjoy life 
more in later years by furnishing them suitable leisure time. 
Many of these activities likewise offer preparation for their 
future life work. 


While co-curricular activities are attractive to students on 
all levels yet they hold special attraction and significance for 
adolescents in high school. This age level has a strong tendency 
to form social groups of divers types. Accordingly, this gre- 
garious urge leads them to form organizations—good and bad. 
In either case the effects of their activities leave an impression 
on their characters and on society. When they are given 
chance at wholesome pastimes they hardly have time and 
energy for vandalism. Those who decry juvenile delinquency 
are sometimes those who want to unduly limit school and pupil- 
initiated activities. The pent up energy of youth needs an 
outlet! 


Although the co-curriculum program is wide and varied, yet 
most of its projects may be pigeonholed into these groupings: 
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Athletic: Basketball, football, baseball, soft ball, 


track, calisthenics, etc. 


Religious: Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, 
Good Counsel Club, Catholic Action 
Club, Sodality of the Blessed Virgin, 
Holy Name Society, Future Priests’ 
Clubs, etc. 
Literary and Forensic: School Publications, Book 
Clubs, Debating. 
4. Arts: Dramatic, Glee, Orchestra. 
5. Civic: Student Council, Civic Club, Boy Scout, 
Girl Scout, Assembly. 
6 


Educational: History, Science, Latin, French, 
Spanish and 4-H Clubs. 


7. Social: Planning of parties, dances, teas. 


It is easily discernible from the above list that a given school 
could hardly sponsor all the activities named. A recommenda- 
tion, it would seem, is that a school attempt to sponsor at least 
one out of each heading and that one most adapted to the 
student body of a particular school and its needs. Not that each 
student can belong to one of each but rather that there is a 
scope for a choice. Their first choice, to be sure, will be an 
athletic activity. 


ATHLETIC ACTIVITIES 


The major source of activities is athletics. In an average high 
school it is scarcely necessary to encourage athletic sports- 
manship. It is typical of our American way of life—this unan- 
imous interest in sports. Parents and students are sold on 
sports and most teachers not only enjoy but also realize the 
intrinsic value of physical education which has its main outlet 
in athetic sports. Plato’s statement of “a strong mind in a strong 
body” is still applicable and every list of the purposes and goals 
of education includes the objectives of health and fitness. The 
inclusion of this aim of education presupposes that the schools 
give a time and opportunity for the development of this objec- 
tive. Consequently as an aid in meeting the need for bodily 
development the school offers physical education programs with 
activities too numerous to mention. 
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All thinking people realize that important potential for suc- 
cess and happiness—physical fitness. In his conference on 
“National Fitness” President Eisenhower's plea is that “our 
young people must be physically as well as mentally and spiritu- 
ally prepared for American citizenship.” The President like- 
wise states that there be a new nationwide orientation toward 
physical education not only on the part of parents and the 
public but within the school itself. 


Parallel with our Nation’s desire for a PE program let us see 
what our present Holy Father, well informed and articulate 
in every field of human interest, has to say concerning the place 
of sports in the life of a Christian. In his noteworthy address, 
speaking to all Christian youth he says: 


.. . the Church cannot neglect, as a work outside her 
proper sphere, the care of the body and physical cul- 
ture, as though only things purely religious and ex- 
clusively spiritual were within her competence; that 
there are natural and Christian virtues without which 
sport could not properly develop, but would inevitably 


degenerate into a form of closed materialism, an end in 
itself; that Christian principles and norms, when ap- 
plied to sport, open up to it loftier horizons, lighted up 
even with rays of mystic light 


Nevertheless, His Holiness expatiates that athletics is “a field 
of action where it is easy to neglect the paramount values of 
the spirit, over-exalt the values of the body, and forget es- 
sential duties to God and family.”* Consequently, Catholic schools 
should carry on athletics according to Christian principles. 


Our Holy Father also states that he believes spiritual strength 
can be developed through sports: 


Technique, in sport, just as in the arts, should not 
obstruct the development of the spiritual forces such 
as intuition, will, sensitive awareness, courage, and 
tenacity, which are, in truth, the real secret of every 


2 President Eisenhower: “National Fitness,” Conference delivered at 
Annapolis, Maryland, June 18-19, 1956. 

3 Pope Pius XII, “Christianization of Sports,” Allocution delivered at 
October 9, 1955. 

4 Ibid. 
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successful effort . . . Spirit must predominate over tech- 
nique. Make use of technique, but let the spirit 


prevail... . 5 

Among the virtues which sports can develop in youth the 
Vicar of Christ enumerates obedience, patience toward audien- 
ces who are not always considerate, loyalty, modesty in victory, 
justice, fidelity to agreements, temperance and chastity. Con- 
versely, our Holy Father decries “commercialism” and the cult 
of “stars.” He likewise beautfully compares the competitive 
spirit in sports to the spiritual contest of life wherein not only 
one out of many wins the laurel. On the contrary, victory is 
prepared to crown each who sincerely tries.® 


ACTIVITIES FOR LEADERSHIP 


Better schools train for leadership. One of the major aims of 
school-sponsored activities is the promoting of Christian and 
democratic leadership. Through various spheres of activities 
the schools explore the abilities and bring to light the dormant 
aptitudes, talents, and resources of youth. Recently this writer 
watched the first publication of this year’s school paper evolve. 
It was a gratifying sight for any educator to watch. From the 
first meeting wherein the editor, reporters, artists, typists, and 
various helpers were voted for, democratically and judiciously, 
until the completion and sale of the paper, there was a buzz of 
energetic action and worth-while achievement. It would be hard 
co mention all the latent talent which was brought to light upon 
the completion of this project. School papers offer excellent 
opportunity for students to develop and display talent! 


One does not need a microscope to note the rapid growth 
of the Catholic church and school in our country. The success 
of parish and school work, to be sure, is not the work of one 
generation but rather a succession of generations of the Catholic 
hierarchy, religious, and laity. Now if we wish this heritage of 
faith to advance, then it is necessary that Catholic schools train 
students to take an active part in parish life. Since over 50 per 


SIbid. Ibid. 
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cent of our Catholic high schools are parish schools, it is fitting 
that through clubs and activities carried on in school our students 
learn to help the Church in a spiritual and temporal way to carry 
on its mission—the kingdom of God on earth. Every Catholic 
student should belong to one of the parish clubs and learn the 
necessity of giving his support. These clubs orient knowledge 
gained in religious classes. Youth are a powerhouse of poten- 
tialities. Through the National Council of Catholic Youth, 
organized youth is being acclaimed by the Holy Father, the 
President, parents, teachers, and many other people. Through 
its positive program for youth, this council is revealing the depth 
and spirituality of youth organized. 


HISTRIONIC ACTIVITIES 


What teen-ager does not have a desire—secret or expressed— 
to appear in the footlights. An important adjunct of the co- 
curricular program in secondary schools is the promotion of 


dramatics. The educative dividends are decided and varied— 
the development of poise, personality, speech. In a large high 
school the faculty generally includes a special dramatics teacher 
or sponsor. In the small school the best program, it seems, is 
that wherein each homeroom teacher sponsors a production to 
be given at assemblies. With this method the maximum num- 
ber of students may participate. Dramatic clubs are good, but 
they do not give enough opportunity to students who have un- 
developed or latent talent. Dramatics can do much to bring 
out a shy personality, too. As this writer is an English teacher 
she has found it a good practice to study the unit on drama just 
previous to presenting the senior class play. During this time, 
our class takes the form of a workshop in which we study not 
only from our text but also from supplementary books—stage 
technique, make-up, costume, characterization, dramatic speech 
and all the minutiae which help to make up a good production. 
During the period while actually rehearsing the play, the actors 
are called by the name of the character which they are attempt- 
ing to portray. They are also advised to watch for good acting 


— 
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on television and in the movies. This block also teaches an ap- 
preciation for good acting and makes them good audiences in 
the future. One definition of drama is “a work to be done.” In- 
deed it entails work, but interesting work! 


CIVIC AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


Too few people, especially Catholics, take civic obligations 
seriously. A potent way of initiating students into assuming civic 
responsibility is through civic clubs in schools—Student Council, 
Red Cross Work, Scout Work. The student council is one of 
the recent high school organizations. It serves as an apprentice- 
ship for citizenship and helps students to learn the business of 
good citizens. It can dramatize our American form of govern- 
ment in a very practical way. 


Youth like to affiliate themselves with groups in clubs. There 
are many fine clubs related to subjects in schools—Latin, Span- 
ish, French, Science, and History Clubs. These are student- 
initiated clubs and furnish fine learning situations in an informal 
setting. The strain of a disciplined classroom is removed from 
these gatherings, and there is a social approach which boys and 
girls enjoy. These clubs not only supplement classwork but 
likewise feed back into the classroom to vitalize and enrich it. 


One of the major objectives of education is the developing 
of the socially equipped student ready to take his place in con- 
temporary society. Now social acceptability or recognition is 
an acquisition which is righfully coveted by any normal being. 
This attainment is accomplished through various channels and 
is usually the byproduct of achievement in other fields. Many 
adults have discovered the inadequacies of formal education in 
orienting knowledge with their social life. Consequently the 
modern school attempts to bridge these deficits by teaching 
the social graces through student-teacher sponsored dances, 
parties, and other social functions. In later life many of our 
students will bless us for knowing the right thing to do and to 
say and that at the proper time. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF ACTIVITIES 


Because definite thinking and planning is so necessary in 
the curricular program, a wise administration of activities is 
important. All activities sponsored by the school must be under 
the supervision and control of the school. It is, therefore, urgent 
in the approach to the problem that administrators analyze 
and evaluate carefully what needs each activity is serving, how 
many students are benefiting, and whether the expenditures 
are proportionate to the benefits. It is obvious that there is no 
general pattern for each school. Each administrator must know 
his objectives and calculate how these are being answered for 
his particular school. Unguided and lacking good leadership, 
the high school co-curricular program may lead to excesses and 
undesirable outcomes. Nevertheless, with a healthy and sensible 
outlook, no administrator need fear to administer this phase of 
school work. 


If the school cannot engage a specialist, the principal acts 
as the adviser and takes care of the over-all program. Yet 
each teacher is asked to sponsor an activity. This is an impor- 
tant aspect, for the success or failure of an activity usually rests 
with the sponsor. Accordingly, a wise principal will ask a 
teacher to sponsor that activity in which he is particularly in- 
terested. Because this area of the school program requires 
planning and guidance, each teacher in a small school should 
expect to share a portion of the responsibility. 


Despite all the good stemming from the co-curricular program, 
reality shows that there are difficulties, evils, and problems 
arising with it. These are some questions which plague ad- 
ministrators:; How much time during and after school hours 
should be given to activities? Are teacher sponsors spending 
too much time looking after them? Should teacher sponsors 
be paid extra? (At present most teachers are not.) Is there a 
neglect of school work on the part of students because of these 
activitiesP What about overemphasis on winning? Jealousy 
and rancor between schools? The problem of unbalanced 
student participation? Should there be a restriction on the basis 
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of scholarship? How about compulsory participation? 
As any educator can see there is a definite need for clear 


thinking and planning. To be sure, a team, club, or any other 
activity needs the co-operation of its group in order to make it 
successful, yet the over-all supervision by the principal is a 
dominant factor in the success of the program. Regulation and 
not destruction, management and not overemphasis will lend 
itself to the attainment of the objectives that schools have in 
offering this program. The solution to many of these difficulties 
is the development of a systematized program with a centrali- 
zation of authority by a specialist in student activities. 


CONCLUSION 


Yes, time was when the school could consider its obligation 
fulfilled by sitting Mary in the desk all day and teaching her 
the three R’s. Time was, too, when it took Columbus a couple 
of months to cross the ocean. There is no turning back. Civiliza- 
tion marches on. The schools, happily, have kept pace with 
other phases of progress. Today’s teacher aims at preparing 
students to live in the society in which they find themselves. 
The old pattern of education is not entirely changed but is being 
enhanced by threads unwound irom the co-curriculum program. 


The new University of Dallas was dedicated by His Eminence 
James Francis Cardinal McIntyre, Archbishop of Los Angeles, 
on December 9. University classes started last September. 


Fifteen alumni of Georgetown University, including one 
honorary alumnus, will sit in the Eighty-fifth Congress. Four 
are in the Senate and eleven in the House. 


Rev. Vincent C. Hopkins, S.J., assistant professor of history 
at Fordham University, was elected president of the U.S. Cath- 
olic Historical Society in November. 


THE PRESENT CHALLENGE 
IN SCIENCE TEACHING 


By Henry F. White* 


ODAY, IN THE UNITED STATES, a serious crisis in 

science teaching is present, which is a very formidable chal- 
lenge to our educational systems, both public and private. How 
rapidly and intelligently it will be solved will be of paramount 
importance to our national security, our swiftly expanding econ- 
omy, and the future of science teaching in America. This crisis 
has been precipitated by the inability of our schools to cope 
with the task of supplying our nation with an adequate number 
of competent science teachers. The fact of the matter is that 
we have not been able to graduate enough people, trained as 
scientists, engineers, science teachers, or technicians to meet our 
need. Russia, at present, is producing two to three times as 
many people in these categories as we are and intends to con- 
tinue to outproduce us in scientific personnel so as to wrest from 
us our technical superiority.' Our national economy and our 
progress in military science depends more and more on scientific 
research and its practical applications than on improved busi- 
ness practices and instruction in military tactics. If we do not 
do our utmost to correct this situation, we are inviting a national 
disaster which will have international repercussions. If we do 
not quickly secure enough able teachers to prepare our students 
for these technical fields which require them, then we may as 
well resign ourselves to the spectacle of the United States be- 
coming a second-rate nation. 


THOSE INVOLVED IN SOLVING DIFFICULTY 


Because of the steady increase in the population of our ele- 


* Henry F. White, Ph.D., is chairman of the Science Department in the 
School of Education at Fordham University. 

1 Benjamin J. Fine, “Crisis in Science Teaching,” New York Times, 
November 7, 1954, sec. iv, p. 11. 
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mentary and high schools, which by 1966 will be an estimated 
eleven and one-half millions,” it is imperative that this difficulty 
be solved in a realistic manner by the public, by school adminis- 
trators, and by the faculties of teacher training and liberal arts 
colleges. The public enters the picture because in both public 
and private systems of education, in the last analysis, the public. 
in the role of parent and the taxpayer, pays the bills. It is but 
sound business practice to obtain the highest possible return on 
any investment. Any educational system is certainly a huge in- 
vestment for it represents an outlay of millions of dollars in a 
most important commodity—the education of the future citizens 
of our country. Our nation has never been known to be satisfied 
with anything but the best nor should it be. It is to the advan- 
tage of our country to continue to demand adherence to high 
standards so that we obtain the highest possible return. To the 
parents and taxpayers, educational systems have a serious mora! 
obligation to see that their efforts produce a superior product. 
second to none. 


The administrators of the many educational institutions are 
gravely concerned with the problem for it will be their duty to 
decide whether or not they will relax their requirements and. 
by admitting poor teaching candidates, acknowledge defeat. 
They cannot lightly evade this responsibility. If they should re- 
solve to abandon their standards and not require excellence in’ 
order to solve their problem, then they will shirk their duty. 
gamble with their reputation and ultimately suffer a loss of 
prestige. When prestige in education circles has been lost, it is 
a long, hard, uphill fight to regain former eminence. For the 
welfare of our country and their own good name, it would be 
fatal to bow to expediency. 


It will be the unpleasant but inevitable task of the faculty to 
determine those among their students who will be recommended 
to school systems for employment as science teachers. Once 
recommended for a position, these people leave their institu- 


2 Critical Years Ahead in Science Teaching, Report of Conference on 
Nationwide Problems of Science Teaching in Secondary Schools (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1953), p. 19. 
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tions, bearing with them the stamp of approval of their alma 
mater. If they fail to do a good job, they reflect very unfavorably 
on their school’s faculty for incompetent teachers do not enhance 
the reputation of their former professors. Superintendents, whose 
responsibility is to supply a staff of well-trained personnel to 
their districts, become extremely cautious in accepting the future 
recommendations of such professors. In sponsoring such poor 
prospects for teaching, the professor is actually doing them a 
disservice, for sooner or later, it brings a day of disillusionment 
and unhappiness to those poor unfortunates and it places any 
good future candidate under a severe handicap. So the faculty 
members, who have had the task of training these people, have 
a grave responsibility in deciding just who will be considered 
qualified for employment. 


MAGNITUDE, ORIGIN, AND EFFECTS OF SITUATION 


Let us consider the magnitude of the problem. The report o! 
a recent survey indicates that demands for those beginning to 
teach science originate from replacements and an increase in 
the total number of new positions to be filled. Replacements 
arise from death, retirements, acceptance of other educational 
responsibilities (chiefly administration duties), and acceptance 
of employment outside of school systems. According to this sur- 
vey, the estimated annual rate of replacement is 7 per cent of 
the number of positions. For science teachers, this figure may 
be too low because industry offers many enticing possibilities. 
The report also states that by 1959, high school enrollment will 
be over nine million and by 1965, two or three million more. 
By this time, the number of full-time and part-time teachers of 
science will reach a hundred thousand. Replacements, each year, 
will demand some seven thousand new teachers with another 
three thousand required for new teaching positions.? Nowhere 
in this study was any allowance made for the replacement of in- 
adequately prepared instructors. Since the present number of 
potential science teachers is about five thousand, a grave short- 


3 Ibid., pp. 19-22. 
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age is inevitable unless some panacea appears. From 1950-1954, 
there has been a decrease of 56 per cent in the number of college 
students preparing to teach science. A very marked lack of 
teachers, specially trained for teaching in engineering schools, 
is also evident. At present, the shortage is estimated to be be- 
tween five hundred and a thousand teachers. Some investiga- 
tors maintain that this estimate is conservative and insist that 
the true number is nearer two thousand.5 


If we lack the teachers to prepare our students for science 
teaching, it is evident that it will have an immediate effect on 
the future of science teaching in our country. The quality of 
the teaching will deteriorate and with this the attractions of such 
positions will vanish. The Iron Curtain countries, on the other 
hand, in the opinion of leading engineers and scientists of our 
country, have steadily progressed not only in the quantity of 
scientists and engineers whom they have been graduating but 
also in the quality to such an extent that they are considered 
equal to the best products of the American universities and tech- 
nical schools. After graduation the student scientists and student 
engineers of these countries are draft-deferred and free, in fact, 
encouraged, to continue their studies; such is not the usual situa- 
tion in this country.® 


RECRUITMENT OF SCIENCE TEACHERS 


This problem viewed from the educational standpoint has two 
aspects. The first is quantitative in nature. Let us admit that 
there is a very serious shortage in the number of people being 
trained for science teaching. From where will a sufficient num- 
ber come and how many well-qualified instructors can be ob- 
tained? This disturbing situation is bound up with the problem 
of recruitment. To obtain the necessary numbers, we will have 
to interest many who are now enrolled in liberal arts colleges. 
The reason for tapping this source is that the teacher training 


4 Helen T. Emory, “To Be Paid for Summer Science Study,” New York 
World Telegram, October 20, 1955. 

5 Fine, loc. cit. 

6 Ibid. 
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institutions are not graduating enough students even to replace 
those who die, retire or leave the profession for other reasons. 
We have no other alternative but to dip into the ranks of the 
students of the liberal arts colleges. 


In recruitment, there are two facets. The first is the task of 
attracting good teaching material. The second is holding them 
to their decision—to teach science in the face of attractions of 
industrial and governmental offers. In a partial solution to the 
first problem, the educational institutions have received a great 
deal of very valuable help from all the various media of communi- 
cation throughout the country—the press, radio, and television. 
Science programs presented along with the eloquent appeals of 
prominent educators, well-known captains of industry, and na- 
tionally known political figures have helped to interest young 
people in scientific fields as research, industry, and science teach- 
ing. A very important figure in this picture is the high school 
science teacher—the person who introduces and guides the em- 
bryonic scientists in their first steps. The importance of the high 
school science teacher cannot and should not be underestimated 
and all encouragement and assistance should be extended to 
them that they continue their efforts. While students may be 
influenced, temporarily, by an occasional appeal from outside the 
school, the permanent influence on young minds will be exerted 
by those with whom the students have daily contact—their 
science instructors. Consequently, due to their teachers’ appeals, 
many students have enrolled in college science teaching pro- 
grams, but not nearly enough. 


To maintain the interest of college students in the teaching 
profession will be the job of the college science faculty mem- 
bers. It will be up to these people to bend every effort toward 
encouraging their students to persevere. No one, who has had 
any experience in teacher training institutions or in liberal arts 
colleges will deny that this goal—that of holding their students to 
their decision to teach—is the most difficult battle of all to win. 
The monetary inducements offered to well-trained science stu- 
dents by industry and government so overwhelm them that they 
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succumb.’ With their departure from the academic field, our 
supply of students, intended either as replacements or for the 
staffing of the science departments of recently constructed ele- 
mentary and high schools, decreases and this loss is not rapidly 
or easily recouped. Today because of the requirement of service 
in the armed forces, many of our male students are not available. 
Will they return to the classroom and the laboratory after their 
service years are over? 


SALARY SCALE COMPARABLE TO INDUSTRY 


In order ta compete with the advantages offered by industry 
and government, our school systems and consequently, parents 
and taxpayers will have to recognize one hard fact—that the 
salary scale for the new and the veteran teacher suffers most un- 
favorably when compared to these other offers. No one can ig- 
nore the fact that industry and government today are outbidding 
educational institutions in their talent search. The first step is 
to institute a salary scale comparable to that of industry and 
government. Impossible! That this goal is unattainable is too 
hard to admit in view of the fact that more is spent annually, in 
the United States, on liquor and entertainment than on educa- 
tion and that more comic books are sold than the combined num- 
ber of textbooks bought by our elementary and high school sys- 
tems. In the face of this, one reaches the conclusion that we 
must re-examine our sense of values. What is more important, 
more permanent or more valuable than a good, sound education? 
A smart business man appreciates the fact that if he wishes to 
purchase an article of good quality, he must pay in proportion 
and that by buying a product because it is cheap, of poor qual- 
ity, in the long run proves to be an expensive and wasteful busi- 
ness deal. A recognized axiom in business is that competition 
reduces the cost of a product and, at the same time, forces manu- 
facturers to offer articles of superior quality. In the present 
crisis, there is no competition for jobs in science teaching for we 


7“The Production of Physicists,” A Report of the Joint Conference of 
the National Research Council and the American Institute of Physics, 
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do not have enough qualified graduates applying for the ever 
increasing numbers of positions. With the great increase in en- 
rollment at both the elementary and secondary school levels come 
more and more openings. Therefore, in the present situation, 
there is no real competition. Our supply has not kept abreast 
of the demand and the salary scale is so inadequate. This has 
presented to officials of schools systems a dilemma. They are 
faced with the prospect of having too few properly trained science 
instructors on hand for the opening of schools and so must either 
leave some classes uncovered or else permit improperly trained 
or totally inadequate teachers to conduct these science classes. 
Either is a very dangerous situation in which to make a decision 
and both are fraught with disastrous consequences. Actually 
not offering courses in science is preferable to sponsoring im- 
properly conducted science classes. If we use this solution, we 
are denying an opportunity of learning science to our students 
who are living in an age of science and we may suffer the loss 
of potentially great research scientists and science teachers. 
Usually, in response to the demands of irate parents, the tax- 
payers, class size is increased to such an extent that the over- 
burdened teachers cannot do their assignments properly because 
they lack the necessary time and equipment to do justice to these 
large numbers.* This leads to complaints about teaching loads 
and working conditions which do not promote contentment 
among the science department. Because of the development of 
such a situation, this has contributed to the mass exodus of science 
teachers into other occupations. If we, on the other hand, in- 
crease the number of science classes and permit poorly trained 
instructors to conduct these classes, the students are not taught 
properly and come away, poorly trained with a world of scientific 
misconceptions. Paying for a poor substitute is not a wise invest- 
ment and ultimately proves expensive financially and detrimen- 
tal academically. Choosing this solution to the problem will 
wreck the future of science teaching in the United States which 
up to now has enjoyed a very fine reputation. 


8 Critical Years Ahead in Science Teaching, p. 17. 
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The second aspect of the problem is qualitative. What kind 
of individual should we seek to train? What is the ideal type 
of training which these neophytes should receive so that they 
will develop into that type of instructor so desired by the profes- 
sion? From this we see that recruitment and training are in- 
escapably bound up with each other. If, as a result of the lack 
of science teachers, the nation becomes fully aware of the dire 
need and salaries are so adjusted that a sufficient number of the 
right kind of prospective science teacher is attracted and if these 
people persevere in their determination to teach then it follows, 
that since these instructors will be well paid for their services, 
our nation has the right to demand that they be adequately 
trained for the task, that high standards of certification be main- 
tained, that our communities refuse to have improperly prepared 
or totally inadequate substitutes foisted on them. One serious 
danger, in the present state of affairs is that, since the shortage 
of science teachers has been so well publicized, many students 
in our teacher training institutions and liberal arts colleges who 
have not been faring so well in their present major fields of study 
as English, history, sociology, and modern languages, have 
changed to a science major. These students figure that because 
there is such an urgent need for science teachers, school boards 
will not dare to be too selective nor will state boards of certifica- 
tion be too exacting in their requirements. That these students 
have proved to be correct in their calculations has come true 
in too many cases. Unfortunately, too frequently, many people 
are permitted to teach classes, especially in the field of general 
science, who have had neither a major nor minor in science.® 
This appears to be comparable to a situation where a person 
summons a lawyer to diagnose some serious medical ailment. 


DESIRABLE PREPARATION OF SCIENCE TEACHERS 


The traditional policy, followed in many institutions where a 
person has studied a major exclusively devoted to chemistry, 
physics or biology has proved a detriment. Therefore, we find 


® Ibid., pp. 35-36. 
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people teaching some subject, other than their specialty, in which 
they have had little or no previous training."° Such narrow 
specialized training is a handicap. It is true that in the large 
urban high schools where many sections of one of the sciences 
are offered annually, a teacher with such a narrow background 
may be able to fit into the organization of the school and survive 
but such a condition is not found on a national scale for only 
6 per cent of all the high schools enroll more than one thousand 
pupils. Even in this instance, the teachers are unable, success- 
fully, to integrate principles of the other sciences with their own 
subject matter and their students fail to have a broad under- 
standing of scientific principles and lack the ability to make 
broad generalizations. Such students would not be considered 
well trained nor are they likely to achieve future excellence for 
they soon lose interest and lacking such motivation, they cease 
any further scientific studies. In smaller schools, teachers will 
have to teach, at least, another science and possibly over a four 
year or more span, such sciences as physics, chemistry, biology, 
general science, earth science, and hygiene. Proper training in 
these sciences in both method and content, at least fundamental 
courses in all these subjects, would be considered the best mini- 
mum preparation. The broadest possible training has proved to 
be the most desirable background for our embryonic science 
teachers," 


PROBLEM CONFRONTS CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS 


What has been discussed so far, is applicable on a national 
scale without specific reference to either public or private sys- 
tems of education. Permit me to make some observations in 
respect to our parochial school systems. There is a crisis of the 
same nature developing in our Catholic school system. Our 
Catholic population in the United States is increasing. In our 
large cities wherein the bulk of the Catholic population resides, 
we need more and more facilities in the way of physical plants 
and faculty to serve our increased enrollment. It has been stated 


10 Tbid., p. 8. 
11 Tbid., p. 40. 
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that to do this job well, the Bishops of the United States need 
many more thousands of religious. Vocations for the various re- 
ligious orders, generally, have increased. But again as in the case 
of the public school teachers, some die, some are retired for 
various reasons and some leave the religious life. In recent years, 
the total number of religious in the teaching fields has shown a 
steady increase but it is not rapid enough nor large enough to 
staff our schools as they should be. We are living in a society 
which is technological and it demands in many more walks of 
life people who are technically trained. This, then, is the crux 
of the situation. Catholic educators admit the necessity of offer- 
ing as complete a program of science, as is humanly possible, be- 
cause of necessary vocational and professional training. Will 
the necessary number of properly trained science teachers come 
from the ranks of the religious or must we, in order to supple- 
ment them, turn to the fine products of our Catholic male and 
female colleges and universities? It now is becoming evident 
that to staff our Catholic elementary and high schools, we must 
turn more and more to our own Catholic college graduates. 
What are we prepared to offer them in the way of salary? Many 
students have expressed a keen desire to return to a Catholic 
high school and teach science in such pleasant surroundings. 
They know that it would be a very wonderful, satisfying life’s 
work to labor with their former teachers, both lay and religious 
whom they love and respect but! 


Why any “but’s”? The reason for the “but’s” is the salary scale. 
To go into the public school system, industry or government 
agencies where, by their exemplary Catholic life, they can in- 
fluence their non-Catholic co-workers is a glorious manifestation 
of Catholic Action but it does not solve the problem of the need 
of well-prepared science teachers in our parochial school sys- 
tem. Our Catholic high schoo] students should be associated not 
only with the religious but also with Catholic laymen and women, 
people of high moral standards, fine scholars and excellent teach- 
ers. Our boys and girls admire these self-sacrificing individuals 
and leave their schools with a lasting love for them. Is a good 
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salary scale impossible? It is possible to pay our laymen and 
women teachers a decent salary. The unstinting generosity of 
the Catholic laity is evident, at home, in the thousands of 
churches, rectories, convents, training colleges of male and fe- 
male religious, monasteries, colleges, universities, high and ele- 
mentary schools in the United States. Abroad, we have our many 
mission outposts, supported by our laity. Our Catholic laity who 
more and more are realizing the vital necessity and importance 
of a sound intellectual and religious education, will answer this 
appeal, in the same way in which they have answered all re- 
quests of the past, with their typical, supernaturally inspired 
generosity. 


Sister M. Camille of the Sisters of St. Francis, president of 
the College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minnesota, was recently 
named an Officer of the French Academy by the French Govern- 
ment. 


Recipients of annual medal awards by Catholic higher educa- 
tional institutions last month included: General Alfred M. 
Gruenther, University of Notre Dame’s Laetare Medal; Mother 
Anna Dengel, foundress of the Medical Mission Sisters, the 
Poverello Medal of the College of Steubenville, and John M. 
Nolan, St. John’s University’s St. Vincent de Paul Medal. 


St. Michael's College, Winooski, Vermont, with an enroll- 
ment of 703, has 141 Vermont students and 562 out-of-staters. 
At Trinity College, Burlington, 58 of the 141 students are not 
residents of Vermont. A recent survey shows that two-thirds 
of the students in all Vermont colleges come from other states. 


The U.S. Information Agency, Washington 25, D.C., is seek- 
ing candidates for overseas posts as cultural affairs officers, 
information officers, and bi-national center officers. Salarie: 
range from $5,700 to $10,000, plus allowances. Age limits are 
31 to 55. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


PsYCHOLOGICAL AND EpuCATIONAL PrincipLes UNDERLYING ReE- 
MEDIAL Reapinc: A CrrimicaL SurvEY AND EvaLuation by 
Mother Patrice Donovan, R.S.C.J., M.A. 


The purpose of this investigation was to determine the major 
psychological and educational principles underlying remedial 
reading and to evaluate the results of the applications of these 
principles. 

A survey of the literature revealed that the experts in the field 
of remedial reading agree on four fundamental psychological 
and educational principles that should form the foundation of 
effective remedial-reading programs. They are: (1) Motivation, 
interests, and attitudes of pupils in the reading situation must 
be aroused. (2) The remedial-reading teacher plays an im- 
portant role in the program. (3) Individual differences must be 
taken into account. (4) Reading is an aspect of total growth. 


An examination of various studies in the field of remedial 
reading revealed that the application of these four fundamental 
principles resulted in successful remedial-reading programs. 


MISTAKES AND THEIR CAUSES IN SILENT READING OF INTERMEDIATE 
Grape CHiLpreN by Sister M. Georgeline Dues, O.S.U., M.A. 


This study was undertaken to ascertain the causes of errors in 
written examinations among intermediate-grade children and to 
determine whether or not reasons for errors characteristic of 
high reading achievement were also characteristic of children of 
average and low reading-achievement groups. 


The Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and Reading Achieve- 


ment Tests were administered to 242 fifth- and sixth-grade pu- 
pils of four Catholic parochial schools in Mississippi. On the 


* Manuscripts of these M.A. dissertations are on deposit in the library 
of The Catholic University of America and may be obtained through inter- 
library loan. 
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basis of the tests the pupils were classified into three groups— 
high, average, and low. The investigator interviewed each pupil 
in order to find out what reasons they had for the errors they 
made in the tests. 


A variety of reasons were given for the selection of answers 
among which the inability to find the central thought was men- 
tioned most frequently in all achievement groups except the 
average group of the fifth grade. For this group the difficulty 
of vocabulary was the reason most frequently given for the errors 
made. An admission of guessing was mentioned frequently by 


the low-achievement group of both grades. The low-achievement 
group of both grades also admitted that they lacked concentrs- 
tion while taking the test. Worry over the time-limit was given 
as a reason for errors by a considerable number of the average- 
achievement group of the fifth-grade. 


It would seem from the results of this survey that reasons for 
errors characteristic of high-achievement pupils were not charac- 
teristic of average- and low-achievement pupils. 


Tue Errects or Gutpep Reapinc on A CHANGE oF ATTITUDE TO- 
WARD THE Necro by Sister M. Christine Beck, R.S.M., M.A. 


This study aimed to ascertain the effects of a program of guided 
reading on the attitude of white seventh- and eighth-grade bovs 
and girls toward the Negro. 


The investigator set up three equated forms of an attitude 
scale derived according to Thurstone’s method of equal-appear- 
ing intervals. Form A of the attitude scale was administered 
to an experimental group of 140 pupils and to a control groun 
of 140 pupils in the month of October. Eight weeks of guided 
reading and discussion followed for the experimental group. In 
December Form B was administered to both groups. A period 
of six months was allowed to elapse before Form C was given 
to both groups. 

An analysis of the data obtained from the scores made by the 
pupils on the three forms of the attitude scale showed no statisti- 
cal difference between the two groups as a whole. Both groups 
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increased in favorableness of attitude toward the Negro between 
the administration of Form A and Form B, but the experimental 
group showed a greater persistence in its change of attitude as 
was evidenced by the results of Form C. Girls were more in- 
fluenced by a program of reading in their change of attitude to- 
ward the Negro than were the boys. 


TRENDS IN THE Opyectives oF Encuisu, 1894-1950 
by Brother Donald Fahrig, $.M., M.A. 


This study traced the changes which have been made in the 
statements of the objectives of high school English. The entire 
period studied was divided into four short periods. The aims 
for the period from 1894 to 1917 were largely of the mental- 
discipline type. Cultural and practical aims were emphasized 
in the period from 1917 to 1932. Social and utility aims domi- 
nated the period from 1932 to 1941. From 1941 to 1950 citizen- 
ship aims were stressed. 


The over-all picture showed that the aims for high school 
English from 1894 to 1950 changed from formal to practical. The 
broad general trends were from mental discipline to cultural, to 
functional, and to social aims. The generic aims of correct ex- 
pression and efficient reception of language were constant 
throughout the period studied. 


An ANALYysis OF SoME PLANE GEOMETRY TEXTS WITH REFERENCE 
TO THE OBJECTIVES AND ORGANIZATIONAL ELEMENTS OF THE 
FuNCTIONAL MATHEMATICS PROGRAM IN THE SECONDARY CuR- 
RICULUM by Sister Claude Marie Faust, C.C.V.I., M.A. 


The purpose of this study was to determine the extent to which 
the effort to evolve a functional mathematics program has been 
realized in the aims, the subject matter, and the instructional 
techniques included in geometry texts for the tenth grade pub- 
lished between 1940 and 1950. 


The analysis of the contents and instructional methods of the 
textbooks revealed the influence of the functional program of 
mathematics which was set up by the National Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements in 1923. 
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The recommended functional features found in the majority of 
the texts examined were: (1) Recognition of the aims of the 
functional program. (2) Emphasis on the idea of motion in 
parts of figures. (3) Use of motion in instances where a grouping 
of similar theorems was made possible. (4) Treatment of trigo- 
nometry following the study of similarity. (5) Dynamic treat- 
ment of locus problems. (6) Use of arithmetic and algebra as a 
means of simplifying geometric problems. (7) Use of effective 
instructional devices. 


ConTRIBUTION MapE By AMERICA FROM 1930 to 1950 Trowarp 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONCEPT OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AS 
OUTLINED AND DecreeD By Pope Pius XI 1n Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth by Sister M. Marsile Girard, O.P., M.A. 


The purpose of this dissertation was to classify and analyze 
articles, editorials, and other types of items on education which 
appeared in America, the Jesuit national weekly, between the 
years 1930 and 1950 in order to bring out this periodical’s contri- 
bution to the implementation of the educational principles which 


Pope Pius XI laid down in his encyclical, The Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth, in 1929. 

The results of the investigation showed that America has been 
not only a faithful voice in keeping the Pope’s educational pro- 
posals alive but also a reliable listening post in detecting attacks 
from the camp of secularism in education aimed at weakening 
the influence of the encyclical. 


Copies of a report on the employment of women college 
graduates, entitled “Employment After College: Report on 
Women Graduates, Class of 1955,” may be obtained free by 
writing to the Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington 25, D.C. Of the employed 1955 graduates, 3 out of 
5 became teachers. Ninety-five per cent of the employed educz- 
tion majors became teachers. Only half of the employed chemis- 
try majors became chemists. 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Catholic University’s Dean of Theology, Very Rev. Francis J. 
Connell, C.SS.R., was named Consultor to the Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities by His Holiness Pope Pius XII in 
November. The official document of nomination was presented 
by His Excellency Most Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, Rector of 
the University, at a formal reception in honor of Doctor Connell 
on December 7. A member of the University faculty since 
1940, Doctor Connell has been Dean of the School of Sacred 
Theology since 1949. Two other members of the University staff, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph C. Fenton and Rev. James H. Van Der 
Veldt, O.F.M., are counselors for the Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities. With the appointment of Doctor Connell, the 
Congregation now has three American consultors; the other two 
are Rt. Msgr. Malachy P. Foley, Rector of St. Mary of the Lake 
Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois, and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Rudolph G. 
Bandas, Rector of St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Thirty-five Catholic educational institutions are among the 
297 privately-supported colleges and universities sharing in the 
recently announced Esso Education Foundation grant of 
$1,191,450. In distribution, this total grant was divided and al- 
located according to four purposes. The largest portion, $726,500, 
in which the Catholic schools shared, was given in the form of 
unrestricted grants for undergraduate education to 256 institu- 
tions. The other three purposes were capital projects, research 
projects, and miscellaneous. Fordham University is the only 
Catholic school to share in benefits from any of these three 
portions of the grant. It was given a grant for capital projects. 
Grants for undergraduate education were given to 100 institu- 
tions sponsored by non-Catholic church groups and to 121 
conducted by non-denominational organizations, in addition to 
the 35 Catholic schools. 


Other significant financial aids to Catholic institutions of 
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higher education reported recently include: contributions of 
$125,000 each from the Chrysler Corporation of Canada and 
the Ford Motor Company of Canada to the Assumption Univer- 
sity (Windsor, Ontario) building fund; $100,311 from the New 
Jersey Joint Teamsters Council 73 to Seton Hall College of 
Medicine and Dentistry; $7,000 to the College of St. Mary-of- 
the-Wasatch for its library and $3,000 to St. Joseph College (Em- 
mitsburg, Maryland) for research in chemistry by the Raskob 
Foundation. 

In November, the Community Facilities Administration of 
the Federal Housing and Home Finance Agency approved loans 
to three Catholic colleges for expanding present facilities: Mount 
St. Mary’s (Los Angeles), $700,000; Assumption (Worcester), 
$620,000, and St. Benedict’s (Atchison), $500,000. 


More than twenty suggestions for solving the critical shortage 
of college teachers which is emphasized in the first report to 
the President by his Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School are offered in a book, Expanding Resources for College 
Teaching, issued recently by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. 

Pooling the recommendations of forty leading educators, the 
book points out that college teachers themselves, by their atti- 
tudes toward their profession, can play a major role in solving 
the need for competent campus personnel. The college leaders 
report that teachers as a group, concerned by the limited fi- 
nancial returns of their profession and constrained by a feeling 
that recruiting talent for teaching may be “unseemly and pre- 
sumptuous,” tend to hold back from the tough competition with 
science, engineering, medicine, business, and other fields and 
professions for the available young people in the national talent 
pool. Education has a moral obligation to engage effectively 
in the contest, college leaders agree, however, and teachers 
should seek to identify the young people who have the intel- 
lectual capacity, the personality, and the character for college 
teaching, and should encourage them to choose teaching as a 
career. 
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The book is based on a conference sponsored by the America: 
Council’s Committee on College Teaching which was preside: 
over by the chairman, O. Meredith Wilson, president of the 
University of Oregon. 


Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
at its meeting in Atlantic City, November 23-24, passed a resolu- 
tion, submitted earlier in November to it and the other regional 
accrediting associations by the National Commission on Ac- 
crediting of the American Council on Education, approving rec- 
ognition of the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education as the national accrediting agency for teacher educa- 
tion, after certain changes in the structure of that agency have 
ven made. The structural changes in NCATE, suggested by 
NCA, were reported in the December, 1956, issue of this review 


University of Detroit freshmen will soon be attending lectures 
from their easy chairs at home. A comprehensive plan for edu- 
cation by television was announced last month by Rev. Celestin 
J. Steiner, S.J., president of the University, on the occasion of 


the dedication of the new Smith Radio-TV Centre on the Det- 
t oit campus. By September, 1957, the lecture and demonstra- 
tion portions of all first-year courses will be beamed to student; 
over educational television channel WTVS. In addition, three 
evening division courses, normally offered on campus to fresh 
men, will be telecast. Starting as early as February, 1957, the 
University will telecast a half-hour weekly career guidance 
program and a pre-college series for high school seniors. 


“We do not regard this extensive education by television 
program as a gimmick,” Father Steiner said. “TV is not intendec: 
to »eplace conventional educational methods. We will use it as 
a tool to bring one phase of our campus educational techniqu:: 
~-the lecture and demonstration—closer to more students.” He 
warned that there is to be no TV substitute for campus discus. 
sion periods, quiz sessions, counseling, laboratory exercises. 
comprehensive examinations, and co-curricular activities. Tui 
tion for TV courses will be adjusted to compensate for students 
purchase of sets. 
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Reasons prompting the new program are: (1) the education: 
climate which demands that every qualified high school gradu- 
ate be given a chance for a college education; (2) the cry o! 
public educators for additional tax monies to expand thei) 
facilities; (3) the impossibility of obtaining top quality profe.- 
sors to take care of the two to three times as many studcnt: 
e.pected by many educators by 1970 to 1975; and (4) the 
prcsent great need for scientists, engineers, and liberally educate.. 
citizens in the light of international competition. 


College enrollments in September, 1956, were 8.7 per cent 
higher than in September 1955, the U.S. Office of Education 
reported last month. If that rate of increase were to continue, 
college enrollments would take only eight more years to double. 
Actually, Office of Education projections say, they are mcre 
likely to take thirteen years. 

According to Office of Education estimates, this is what haj)- 
pened to enrollments of “degree-credit students” at institutici 
of higher learning in the fall of 1956: (1) the total reached : 
new high of 2,957,000—236,000 more than in the fall of 1955; (2, 
students enrolling in college for the first time numbered 
735,000—45,000, or 6.6 per cent, more than in 1955. 

Both estimates are based on returns from 1,195 institution: 
out of a total of 1,850. When all the facts are in, they will prob 
ably prove the estimates moderately accurate, the report main- 
tains. Last year’s estimates, based on the same number of in- 
stitutions, missed accuracy by less than two-tenths of 1 per cen’ 
for total enrollment and by less than seventh-tenths of 1 per cer 
for first-time enrollments. 


Hungarian refugee students were offered scholarships by two 
Catholic universities last month. Two four-year full-tuitic: 
scholarships, valued at $2,800 each, have been set up at St 
John’s University (Brooklyn) so that qualified applicants migh’ 
enter school for the February, 1957, term. An offer of tw: 
$4,340 scholarships, plus money for books, clothing, and othe 
expenses for refugee students was extended by students o/ 
Gonzaga University. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


First necessity of a Catholic youth program is the Catholic 
high school, said Archbishop Joseph P. Hurley of the Diocese 
of St. Augustine, Florida, as he announced a program to build 
eight new diocesan high schools last month at a meeting of the 
executive board of the new Florida Catholic Youth Program 
for High School Education. Immediate plans call for the cons- 
truction of the following new schools: two in the area of Greater 
Miami and one each in St. Augustine, Jacksonville, Daytona 
Beach, Fort Lauderdale, Bradenton-Sarasota area, and Palm 
Beach-Lake Worth area. Construction of a new high school in 
St. Petersburg is nearing completion and the building will be 
ready for the second semester of the current school year. In 
addition to these nine new schools, the board foresees the need 
of thirteen more in the near future. The program is based on 
the findings of a survey of Florida Catholic high school needs 
conducted by Rev. William F. McKeever, diocesan superinten- 
dent of schools. 


Achievement in religion and English may be conveniently 
analyzed in high schools affiliated with The Catholic University 
of America by means of norms resulting from the University’s 
Affiliation Testing Program for 1956 which are presented in 
detail, and with suggestions for interpretation and follow-up 
study, in the November, 1956, issue of the Affiliation Bulletin 
for Secondary Schools. 

The general report on the testing program indicates that 181 
schools participated, 18,349 pupils took a total of 32,010 tests, 
and 1,682 Affiliation Committee diplomas were issued. Pupils 
from twenty-nine states, the District of Columbia, Canada, 
Cuba, Hawaii, South China, and the Virgin Islands were tested. 
Distributed by geographical areas, 20 per cent of the pupils 
were from the New England area, 22 per cent from the Middle 
Eastern, 13 per cent from the Southeastern and South Central, 
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14 per cent from the North Central, 26 per cent from the Far 
Western, and 5 per cent from outside continental United States. 


Principals of schools not participating in the Affiliation Test- 
ing Program are invited to consider its benefits for their schools. 
The many recent developments in the program, both in the 
nature and make-up of the tests and in the type and quality of 
analytical reports, reflect the best in modern and scientific 
testing techniques. The program now offers a reliable tool for 
the measuring of achievement in Catholic secondary schools. 


Testing is an important phase of instruction. All Catholic 
school instruction should be distinctively Catholic. The success 
of such instruction can be measured adequately only by instru- 
ments designed with a Catholic perspective. Good Catholic 
tests are now available through the efforts of the University’s 
Committee on Affiliation. Greater use of these tests would 
afford more representative norms of achievement. 


Special reading class pros and cons are presented in an article, 
entitled “Reactions for and Against the Special Reading Class” 
by Lawrence W. Carrillo, a supervisor of reading, in the Decem- 
ber, 1956, issue of California Journal of Secondary Education. 
Reactions, for and against, of teachers, pupils, and administra- 
tors are reported. Teachers who favor the class say that they 
feel inadequate to provide the special help necessary for retar- 
ded readers and their problems are somewhat relieved by the 
inclusion of the class in the curriculum. Teachers against the 
class claim that when pupils are given special attention in a 
field such as reading, this is usually substituted for one of the 
more traditional subjects. 


Many pupils make astonishing gains in relatively short spaces 
of time through special reading classes, say some administrators 
Opposing administrators maintain that these classes necessitate 
a basic change in scheduling. As a reaction to administrators 
who say the special reading class “seems to work,” other admin- 
istrators, from long experience, say any method of organization 
receiving special emphasis will tend “to work.” 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


World-wide study of the methods used in teaching reading 
and writing both to children and to adults is now in the process 
ot publication and will be distributed soon by Scott, Foresman 
and Company of Chicago. In 1952, the director general of 
UNESCO invited William S. Gray, director of research in read- 
ing at the University of Chicago to make ths survey. 

In the course of his investigation, Gray noted that the mecha- 
nisms of reading are similar whatever the type of writing or 
the spoken language. He determined this fact by photograph 
ing the eye-movements of mature readers of fourteen different 
languages. The records showed that the movements of the eyes 
in the process of reading are the same for different languages 
and for different types of writing. For the skilled reader th. 
process of reading is governed by the content of the text. An 
obvious conclusion, therefore, is that pupils must be trainec 
from the outset in reading to understand. Apparently, othe: 
countries are not as imbued with the importance of this truth 
as are reading teachers in the United States. Gray’s report should 
not be left unperused by anyone who is interested in the promo- 
tion of world literacy . 


Start science teaching early. This advice was given by Dr. H. 
Schneider of City College of New York at a recent Catholic 
teachers’ meeting in St. Louis. Teaching science at the youngest 
possible age is of great importance because science is one of 
the few fields where children can learn to think clearly and tc 
correctly evaluate facts. It is of additional value in that it will 
help to arouse young children’s interests in science and thu 

to create a large pool from which to draw future scientists anc 
engineers. “We cannot expect to train the number we need to 
continue progress in this country merely by discovering brigh’ 
students at end of the high school level,” Schneider warned. 


Can the classroom teacher deal successfully with the average 
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run of speech problems found in the elementary schools? If sh« 
has a minimum basic knowledge of speech defects and speecl: 
correction, the answer, according to V.A. Anderson, director « 
the Speech and Hearing Clinic at Stanford University, is, “Mor 
than one would think!” 


Fourtunately most speech defects found among the schoo. 
population are not particularly complicated or deep-seated, an. 
a large proportion of them respond readily to intelligent han- 
dling, especially if dealt with in time. Only about 15 per cent of the 
detects have any structural basis, and only approximately 2. 
per cent could be called involved, intricate, or difficult to coi 
rect. One of the first responsibilities of the teacher is, of couis 
tu recognize a speech defect when she hears one so that she car. 
either deal with it herself or refer the child to some one who can. 
Also, since it is well know that symptoms of personality anc. 
emotional maladjustment are found much more frequent: 
among speech defectives than among normal speakers, Anderson 
te_ls that one of the most constructive steps the teacher can tak« 
is to assist the child in developing social and emotional maturity. 


Fatigue caused by poor school lighting may bring about 
blinking and nervousness in pupils, claims Sylvester Guth, a 
General Electric lighting expert. Guth’s studies on eye tension 
and reading fatigue included the use of the “blink test” in which 
the number of times a person blinks is considered the index t: 
his fatigue. 


While most children have normal eyesight when they star! 
school, by the time they reach junior and senior high school 3¢ 
to 50 per cent have visual problems. Part of the blame may li: 
with improper school illumination, glare, and size of type. One 
basic condition for avoiding eyestrain, Guth stresses, is that the 
“brightness” of the pupil’s work be about the same as that of it. 
surroundings. Other suggestions to teachers for the avoidanc: 
of eyestrain in pupils are: (1) use window shades to reduce 
visibility of sun and bright sky and to eliminate glare conditions 
(2) use No. 1 pencil (soft black lead) on white paper; (3) insis‘ 
on good reproduction of stencil-duplicated materials, and (4 
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have pupils tilt reading material upward since the visual size of 
flat printed material is reduced by 30 per cent. 


D.C. schools lower average class size now that the analysis 
of causes of retardation in these schools has almost ceased 
and attention is being devoted to what can be done about it. 
There will be an increased school budget in the District of 
Columbia to permit more teachers to be hired for remedial class- 
es and other special teaching sections for the correction of 
whatever pupil deficiencies exist. Funds were voted in the 
last session of Congress to add enough teachers to reduce the 
city average elementary class size from the 36 which had become 
traditional to 35. If the budget is increased as has been pro- 
posed, the city’s average elementary class size will be lowered 
to 32, 

Comparison of interests of English and American school 
children shows that there is a consistent tendency for English 
children to like fewer things and dislike more things than Ameri- 
can children do. This difference was revealed by Leona Tyler 
of the University of Oregon after administering the Dreese and 
Mooney Interest Inventory for Elementary Grades to severai 
hundred American and English ten- and eleven-year-olds. 

For the large majority of the inventory items that were se- 
lected the English children registered less liking and mort 
disliking than did the Americans. There are only a very few 
exceptions. English boys like clay modeling better than Ameri- 
can boys do, and English girls are more enthusiastic than 
American girls about several kinds of movies, playing with 
blocks, going to parties, gardening, and sewing. Otherwise, the 
trend is in the other direction, with American children liking 
everything more. Tyler offers several possible explanations for 
this difference. The simplest and most obvious is that American 
children, perhaps because of some consistent influence in home 
or school, are more enthusiastic about things in general than 
the English children are. Another reason may be that the 
English child is brought up to “know his place,” and thus sees 
more things as inappropriate for him. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The new communist regime in Poland has guaranteed volun- 
tary religious instruction in elementary and “middle” schools 
for children whose parents desire it, according to a report from 
Warsaw which was released last month by NCWC News Serv- 
ice. While religious instruction is not to be an obligatory sub- 
ject in the schools, school officials are obliged to make it pos- 
sible and must work out specific time schedules for it. Religion 
teachers are to be proposed by the Church, appointed by the 
school authorities and paid by the state. The program of ins- 
truction and the necessary books are to be agreed upon by both 
authorities. Participation of the children must be organized by 
the Church with the support of school authorities. Both sides 
guarantee full liberty and tolerance for believers as well as for 
non-believers. Both will oppose all attempts against freedom 
of conscience. 


A storm over statues in classrooms loaned to the public schoo] 
district by Holy Spirit Catholic Church in Pequannock, New 
Jersey, ended last month. Last September, when overcrowding 
became acute in the local public school, due to the fact that a 
new school under construction had not been completed, the 
pastor of Holy Spirit offered the school district the use of three 
classrooms in the parish school, free of charge. The district 
board was grateful and sent ninety-five public school pupils to 
the school. They were taught by regular public school teachers, 
and all went smoothly until a few citizens complained about the 
presence of the statues in the classrooms. After considering the 
complaint ,a sub-committee of the board of education recom- 
mended that no action be taken and said: “The facilities which 
have been made available to the board have been examined 
and approved by the New Jersey State Department of Educa- 
tion, and in the opinion of the sub-committee meet the require- 
ments of the board for facilities which provide suitable educa- 
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tional, health and safety requirements.” Most Protestants in tl. 
community were embarrassed by the complaint. 

As an aftermath of the incident, the Pequannock Townshi, 
Committee voted to provide the services of a nurse for the Cath 
olic school pupils. The local board of education had first con 
sidered such a gesture but a ruling from the county superin- 
tendent of schools said that the board could not spend funds 01 
any but public school use, except for transportation. 


Two potentially severe blows to churches’ efforts in educa- 
tion and social work were averted recently by actions of the 
U.S. Supreme Court and the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
Last month the U.S. Supreme Court refused to review a Califor. 
nia case challenging that state's property tax exemption fo: 
private, non-profit, elementary and secondary schools by declin 
ing jurisdiction in the case on the grounds that it lacked °. 
substantial Federal question.” In November, Pennsylvania's high- 
est court, in a case involving eight Catholic and two Protestant 
institutions, upheld payment of public funds for care of depen 
dent children placed in denominational institutions by civic 
authorities. 

In California, private, non-profit schools below the colleg: 
level had to pay property taxes until 1951. In that year, the 
legislature passed a law relieving them of this burden. In 1952. 
the California Taxpayers Association forced a refendum on the 
law. Labelled “Proposition Three” on the ballot, the exemption 
was approved by the voters. Later the law was challenged in 
a case before the Alameda County Superior Court where it was 
ruled unconstitutional. This ruling was reversed in June, 1956, 
by a 4 to 3 decision of the California Supreme Court whicl. 
said: “. .. the principle of separation of church and state is not 
impaired by granting tax exemptions to religious groups gener: 
ally, and it seems clear the First Amendment was not intended 
to prohibit such exemptions.” It was this decision the U.S. 
Supreme Court refused to review last month. Eight Justices 
agreed with the California court's solution of the case, thoug! 
two of these dissented “without comment” because of anothe 
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point in the case involving California law. Chief Justice Ear] 
Warren, former California governor, disqualified himself becaus 
he had signed the bill into law five years ago. 


In the Pennsylvania case, the state’s Supreme Court said that 
the payment of public funds for care of dependent children i 
denominational institutions does not violate the First Amend- 
ment because the payment are, in effect, for the benefit of thc 
child and not the institution maintaining him. The court dis- 
missed, with the comment that “it is unnecessary to devote much 
time to this contention,” an argument presented by the appellant 
that the payments constituted an “establishment of religion.” It 
added that the state’s constitution “does no prohibit the state 
or any of its agencies from doing business with denominational 
or sectarian institutions, nor from paying just debts to them 
when incurred at its direction or with its approval.” 


Graduates of teachers’ colleges are not to be hired to teach 
liberal arts courses in the schools of Phoenix, Arizona. The 
December 8, 1956, issue of Human Events, weekly newsletter 
published at 1835 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., reported 
that the Phoenix Board of Education approved a resolution to 
this effect a short while ago. The board’s new ruling requires 
applicants to hold a master’s or a doctor’s degree from a liberal 
arts college. 


Also reported in the same issue of Human Events is the fact 
that PTA chapters in and around Indianapolis have withdraw: 
trom the PTA because they disagreed with policies hande: 
down by the national office. The continued stand of the stat« 
and national PTA groups in favor of Federal aid to education ° 
one of the reasons for the action of the Indianapolis groups. 


Moreover, the report states: PTA members in the Los Angele: 
area have flared up at the state organization for its “gag rule 
tactics.” PTA policy, say the dissidents, is decided from the to) 
down, and local groups are not permitted to discuss both side: 
of an issue once a national or state PTA “stand” has been pro- 
claimed.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL by 
Hanne J. Hicks. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1956. Pp. xi + 


456. $5.00. 


This book, the latest volume in the Douglass Series in Edu- 
cation, is designed to clarify and strengthen the concept of 
leadership in the modern elementary school. While the volume 
includes sufficient educational theory to challenge the mature 
student of education, it emphasizes especially the practical as- 
pects of leadership by stressing ways and means by which the 

_ educational leader of the elementary school can improve instruc- 
tion, promote staff leadership, manage the school, adjust the 
curriculum to the needs of the child, improve professional rela- 
tionships, and evaluate the effectiveness of the total school 
program. 

A preview chart depicts visually the material that is presented 
in each of the twenty chapters. A list of specific suggestions 
for action on the part of the administrative leader appears at 
the end of each chapter. These two features considerably 
increase the book’s usefulness to the student of education as 
well as to the busy administrator to whom the suggestions are 
directed. 

The underlying philosophy of the book, however, follows the 
same pattern as numerous books on public education in which 
social and civic usefulness seem to be the main purposes of the 
school. In discussing the agencies of education no mention is 
made of the Church nor is there any reference to the child’s 
need of moral and religious training throughout this massive 
volume which in other respects does a commendable task in 
attempting to outline the role of the administrator as an educa- 
tional leader. 

The reviewer is at variance with the author on another angle. 
On page 82, without further historical investigation, he accepts 
the statement: “Late in the seventeenth century John Locke 

|. formulated one of the real bases of modern education when he 
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proposed the tabula rasa theory, which for the first time related 
learning to the experience and activity of the learner.” Such 
a statement is just another indication of the total disregard for 
the tenets of Scholastic philosophy on the part of many modern 
writers in the field of education for Saint Thomas Aquinas had 
put forth the theory that the learner is the active agent in the 
educative process and in the Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition the 
mind was looked upon as a tabula rasa. 

Sister M. Breen, O.S.F. 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


x 
MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHER by Georgia S. Adams and Theodore L. Torgerson. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1956. Pp. 658. $5.75. 
Here is a thorough book—almost too thorough! It probes into 
more nooks and crannies of mental measurement than any other 
single volume of which the reviewer is aware. Its aim throughout 


is to enable the teacher to deal more effectively with individual 
differences in every phase of behavior. The treatment is broken 
into four sections: I, the evaluative process: a general orientation, 
with coverage of specific criteria for judging mental measurement 
devices; II, the study of individuals: various areas of measurement 
are treated, as is the need for a synthesis of data about each 
student; III, the improvement of instruction: the instructional and 
curricular uses of test data in each of the several fields; IV, 
administrative, supervisory, and guidance aspects: over-all plan- 
ning and execution of a testing program; use of cumulative 
records, and other items. 

The development of each topic is very good, if the frame of 
reference provided by current eclectic psychology is accepted. 
The ideas on measurement of achievement tend to be behavioris- 
tic; psycho-analytic theory influences the chapter on evaluation 
of personal-social adjustment; while Gestalt views are visible in 
the frequent admonitions to take a global, student-centered ap- 
proach. This absence of any consistent point of departure prob- 
ably reflects more upon the condition of contemporary psychology 
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than upon this book. The difficulty is nonetheless serious in th’. 
case, because the writers make frequent forays into psychologic 
territory to justify the procedures they recommend. 

As textbooks on mental measurement and evaluation go 
though, this one is unquestionably “the best I’ve seen.” 


Rosert B. Norpserc 


Department of Education 
Catholic University of America 


PsyCHOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS AND COUNSELING IN THE SCHOOLS by 
Stanley S. Marzolf. New York: Henry Holt, 1956. Pp. xiv + 401. 


$4.00. 

The argument of this book is expressed simply: since guidance 
services and counseling techniques are necessary parts of the 
educational process, they must aid in the achievement of the 
broad goals of education, namely, effective and personally satis 
fying citizenship. Calling upon the wide experience he ha: 
gained as director of the Psychological Counseling Service > 
Illinois Normal University, Dr. Marzolf attempts in this book 1 
provide the student-personnel-worker-in-training with a compre- 
hensive view of the common body of knowledge in guidanc 
techniques and understanding required of personnel workers i! 
they are to assist the school to realize its objectives. 


Part I is devoted to a consideration of the foundations of coun- 
seling and diagnosis. Attention is first focused upon the numer- 
ous examples of personal and social failure in contemporar 
America and then switched to a description of such fields as 
psychiatry, social casework, and clinical psychology which hav 
grown and developed in response to the social needs evidencec 
in the increase in the number of mental disorders, job dissatis 
faction, divorces, and the like. The latter portion of this section 
delves into the evaluative and causative aspects of behavior 
Considerable effort is spent in attempting to solve the difficul’ 
problems of the meaning of normality and adjustment. Throughout 
the entire section, Marzolf states that from the personnel poir’ 
of view there is a strong and unique relationship existing amon: 
diagnosis, prediction, and therapy. 
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Part II is primarily concerned with the practices pertinent to 
the construction of the case study, which Marzolf sees as an 
important part of the diagnostic process. Beginning with a list 
of what should be included in the complete case study, Marzolf 
goes on to consider various methods of obtaining the required 
data. Emphasis is placed upon the possible benefits of direct 
observation by the counselor and the numerous uses that might 
be made of school records. The section is concluded with a 
discussion of means of recording interviews and physical meas- 
urements. 

Part III deals with the relationship that exists between the case 
study and standardized test scores. The first portion of this part 
of the book centers around the principles which should guide the 
personnel worker in his selection and administration of tests. 
The latter part of the section is comprised in catalogue fashion of 
an appraisal of all the more widely known devices employed in 
the major areas of testing—intellectual, educational, vocational, 
and personality. One is reminded of a miniature mental measure- 
ments yearbook. 

In Part IV emphasis is on the process of adjustment. In this 
gather-loose-ends section, Marzolf jumps from remedial teaching 
to counseling theory to play therapy to group methods. One 
chapter in this section deserves special comment. “Counseling in 
Action” is a well-written brief of the dynamics which ensue when 
client and counselor meet in the conference room. But even in 
this chapter the reader must be cautioned that the material 
presented is introductory in depth and outline in scope. 

In the opinion of the reviewers, the author set out to perform 
a quasi-impossible task. In attempting to cover the entire problem 
of counseling in the schools in a single volume, he failed to give 
a through treatment to most topics considered. Therein lies the 
chief fault of this book—superficiality. It may be argued that this 
book is intended as a guide or an outline. If such is the case, the 
small number of supplementary readings following each chapter 
should have been greatly expanded. 

NorMan J. PETERS 
Ohio State University and 
College of St. Mary of the Springs Antuony C. Riccto 
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ALLIED ACTIVITIES IN THE SECONDARY ScHoot by Louis R. Kilzer, 
Harold H. Stephenson, and H. Orville Nordberg. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1956. Pp. xi + 357. $4.50. 

With keen insight into the proper terminology the authors of 
this text have treated allied activities as an essential part of the 
curriculum of the school. When curriculum is defined as all the 
activities of the child under the direction of the school, it is ap- 
parent that all the allied activities of the school must be included. 
Based on that definition of curriculum and supported by a philo- 
sophy of education embracing all the activities of the school, this 
book examines minutely the various organizations, clubs, societies, 
athletic and social endeavors of the typical high school cur- 
riculum. 

The combined experience of the authors presents a wealth of 
practical suggestions for conducting school activities successfully. 
Each of the authors has had lengthy experience in teaching and 
in administration. It is evident that they know whereof they 
speak. Every aspect of school activity aside from teaching is 
discussed. The authors do not profess to have all the answers. 
but teachers and administrators will find the solution to many 
problems presented cogently and practically. Of particular in- 
terest is the chapter on the activities of the homeroom. This 
phase of the school day has long been a problem and for many 
an insurmountable problem. The book presents principles for 
homeroom organization, the functions of the homeroom, and a 
method for evaluating the activities of the homeroom. In addi- 
tion to this practical chapter there is presented helpful hints on 
school clubs, assemblies, schoo] publications, social functions such 
as dances, parties and receptions, pupil participation in school 
government, and commencement exercises. At the end of each 
chapter there is found a list of questions and projects which serve 
as a complete summary of the chapter and which will be of as- 
sistance to those using this book as a text. 

The philosophy on which the authors base their theme for the 
use of allied activities is good but it will be found wanting for the 
Catholic school. Emphasis is placed on school morale, social 
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co-operation, self direction by the pupils, and preparation of the 
pupils for life in a democracy. There is no doubt that these 
objectives are worthwhile, but it is regrettable that no mention is 
made of the spiritual or moral development of the pupils. Allied 
activities of the school can play a major role in this essential aspect 
of pupil activity. 

The authors, however, have something to say that is worthwhile. 
They have covered the broad field of school activities adequately 
and succinctly. This book is primarily a textbook and as sucl 
may find acceptance most readily among teachers of education. 
It will be useful for all those connected in. any way with 
secondary education and in particular for those teachers in 
secondary schools who daily meet the problems discussed, to 
read this book thoroughly . To these especially it is recom- 
mended, and to all who may wish to discover the real role of 
allied activities in the secondary school of today. 

Joun F. Nevins 
Central Catholic High School 
Troy, New York 


SociaL EpucaTIon IN ELEMENTARY ScHoots by Henry J. Otto. 
New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. vi + 498. 
$5.50. 

If Social Education in Elementary Schools has become a little 
too broad and complex in its development, we must repeat with 
its author that social education is broad and complex. Probably 
the through-going treatment Otto has given the subject in 
this single text is due to the fact that he aims it at two groups 
of readers: laymen or graduate students who wish to become 
acquainted with the depth of concern which the elementary 
school has for the social, character, and citizenship education 
of the children and the many approaches used to achieve that 
end as well as difficulties and uncertainties in the task; and 
teachers, administrators, and supervisors who are already 
familiar with the task and the difficulties but who wish to re- 
examine current practices and their own thinking. At times, 
however, the comprehensive treatment is not duly appreciated 
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for, with the undergraduate or elementary-school teacher in 
mind, Otto’s vivid, detailed description obfuscates the examina- 
tion being made by the second group. Part One in particular 
and sections of Part Two treat of current practices in this man- 
ner. Part Three furnishes material for the study of problems 
and issues for curriculum revision and the improvement of 
teaching. As a text, the book is carefully planned and executed 
for the-chapter summaries, lists of recommended readings, cor- 
related films, as well as suggested student activities are obiously 
the work of very thorough and recent research. 


One of the recurrent issues Otto courageously takes up is that 
of moral and spiritual objectives in social education. When 
about to run aground with such statements as “Usually we think 
of morals as the commonly accepted standards of behavior in a 
society, which are rooted in the society’s conception of what is 
right and wrong,” Otto does not quite manage to skirt the shoals 
by redirecting his course to a non-committal stream with “Mora! 
values and spiritual values are frequently intermixed .. . . Many 
religious persons, especially those belonging to certain denom- 
inations, find the roots of their morals in their religion.” Not 
quite, we say, for this treatment of religious education seems 
but lip-service since any mention of spiritual and moral values 
is omited in his list of objectives in social education. 


Despite what may seem to be harsh criticism of this noted 
educator, we strongly recommend the book particularly as a 
text because it has no equal in recent publications for such a 
complete coverage of the subject; Earl A. Johnson’s Theory and 
Practice of the Social Studies analyzes in sociological terms 
the whole nature of general education in the social studies but 
it is not directed explicitly to the elementary-school level. p e 

Sister Mary R. S. M. 
The Catholic University of America 
x 

Dicrionary OF AMERICAN SyNoNyMS by Homer Hagan. New 

York: Philosophical Library. Pp. ix + 388. $6.00. 


The first atomic decade has now passed, and this book pur- 
ports to provide journalists, teachers, and writers with a key 
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to the language of that decade. Here some three thousand cur- 
rent expressions and words, drawn largely from contemporary 
American publications are presented in alphabetic order with 
synonyms to which cross reference may be made. The sources 
of the terms include such magazines as Time, Business Week, 
and Editor and Publisher, and newspapers like The New York 
Times. 

To take an entry at random, “apra”—a political party in Peru 
advocating agrarian reform, outlaws in 1948—has cross refer- 
ences to “movement,” “party,” “politics,” “reform.” Under 
“movement,” then, “apra” may be found along with forty-six 
other entries, .ranging from “American Labor Party” to “rugged 
individualism.” Various semantic developments are noted: 
“shallacking” may mean: (1) beating of prisoners by police, 
with cross references to “punishment,” “attack”; and (2) to 
suffer beating or loss, e.g., “to take a shallacking in the stock 
market,” with cross references to “defeat,” “loss,” “pain,” 
“punishment,” and “injury.” Other interesting semantic shifts 
are also recorded: e.g., “rat race” with four different meanings 
attested: (1) formation of airplanes in maneuver, (2) slang for 
mounted cavalry, (3) intense chaotic competition, and (4) a 
dance, 

The coining of new words goes on apace, showing the vigorous 
life of the American language. So “paramedic,” a military 
physician in the paratroopers; “jetomic” for jet-atomic; “city- 
scape,” a painting that emphasizes the appearance of a city or 
town; new formations by analogical rebuilding of words, as 
“pookateria,” on the basis of cafeteria, sharing certain features 
of the cafeteria, as “cheeseburger” on the pattern of hamburger. 

Rosert T. MEYER 
Department of German and Comparative Philology 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Philosophical Library. Pp. 579. $10.00. 


NEWS OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


HUMAN EVOLUTION—1956 

Human Evolution—1956, with Ap- 
pendix, The Present Catholic Attitude 
Towards Evolution, by Rev. J. Frankiin 
Ewing, J.S., Ph.D., Professor of Physical 
Anthropology at Fordham, has just been 
published. This authoritative article 
should be of particular interest to all 
Catholic students and educatozs. Order 
from: Anthropological Quarterly. The 
Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington 17, D.C. 
SECRETARIAL CAREER GUIDANCE BOOKLET 

New career guidance help in the form 
of an attractive 16-page booklet, just 
published by the Royal ‘Typewriter 
Company, is now available to young 
students who are trying to decide wheth- 
er or not they should pursue a 
secretarial course. This hooklet, You... 
As A Secretary, covers the “specifics” of 
secretarial work in its various aspects. 
Copies are available without charge to 
guidance directors and business educa- 
tion departments for distribution to 
students interested in a secretarial career. 
Requests should be directed to: School 
Dept., Royal Typewriter Co., Port Ches- 
ter, N.Y. 
JUVENILE COURTSHIPS 

The article on Juvenile Courtships, 
which ogre in the March 1955 edi- 
tion of The American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, has now undergone its sixth 
ae. This educational article was 
written by the Very Reverend Francis 
J. Connell, C.SS.R., of the Department 
of Sacred Theology, The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. Write to: The American 
Ecclesiastical Review, 620 Michigan 
Ave., N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 


MOBILE LADDER TRUCK 

The new M-4 Mobile Ladder-Truck, an 
important aid in reducing overhead main- 
tenance costs has been _ introduced. 
Lighter and smaller than its companion 
model, the Safe-Lad is designed for use 
in the 7 to 11 foot overhead maintenance 
zone of commercial buildings, schools, 
hospitals, etc. Used for the cleaning of 
windows, blinds, transoms, and for the 
maintenance of lights, Safe-Lad locks 
automacically and provides guard rail 
protection so that both hands are free. 
Constructed of steel, this new model has 
four steps, and an overall height of 55 
inches with guard rail down. For litera- 
ture, write to Safe-Lad Mfg. Co., 1001 
S.E. Morrison St., Portland 14, Ore. 
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GLU-PENS 

End messy paste pots and sticky fingers 
with the new Glu-pen. Papers Glu- 
Penned together take up only one fourth 
the file space as papers attached by old 
methods. The papers cannot get sep- 
arated in the file drawer—other papers 
cannot “creep” in between. This is a 
real tool—not a toy or a gadget. It is 
indispensable on your desk, in your clip- 
ping room, etc. For special introductory 
offer, write to: J. S. Selden, Jr., President, 
Glu-Pen Corp of Virginia, P.O. Box 502, 
Hampton, Va. 


GUIDE FOR TOASTMASTERS AND SPEAKERS 

The New Guide for Toastmasters and 
Speakers, by Herbert V. Prochnow has 
recently been published. This guide 
includes nearly 100 sample introductions 
by experienced toastmasters, and sample 
responses by noted speakers (President 
Eisenhower, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, 
Dorothy Thompson, etc.), along with 
more than 2,000 stories, quotations and 
anecdotes. Here’s a treasury of original 
ideas and practical aids to spark your 
speeches—kindle your audience’s enthu- 
siasm. Contains more than 500 quota- 
tions, under alphabetical headings. 
Published by: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


CAMPUS CHEFS 

Your student Food Service can be as 
simple as .. . A-B-C. Without cost or 
obligation, if you would like to discuss 
your Food Service Program, write to: 
Campus Chefs, Inc., 125 Broad St., Eliza- 
beth, N.J. 


CHORAL ROBES 

At all occasions, your School Choir, en- 
robed in colorful fabrics by Moore, adds 
an impressive note of beauty. These new 
fabrics are woven from color-locked 
Chromspun yarn for life of the fabric, 
and are guaranteed colorfast to light, air 
impurities, perspiration, cleaning, moths 
and mildew. Write to E. R. Moore Com- 
pany, Fabric Selector SR24, 932 W. 
Dakin St., Chicago 31, Ill. 


PERSONALIZED RING BINDERS 

Redi-Record Products Company is 
featuring ring binders, desk pads, and 
photo albums, personalized with your 
school name and furnished in your school 
colors. And ideal gift for those at home. 
Write for complete School Catalog to: 
Redi-Record Products Co., 598 Broadway, 
New York 12, N.Y. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


IN 16MM SIZE 
TO—Churches, Schools, Organizations 
FOR—Fund Raising, Entertainment, Education 


("A PAGEANT OF SONG and DANCE" 
—N.Y. TRIBUNE 


Py HILLS OF 

ary 

COLOR) 
PAT O'BRIEN Narration 


Special Rates to Convents and Institutions 


FOR OPEN DATES AND TERMS - - - WRITE TO: 


WORLD TRAVEL FILMS 
Wynnewood, Pa. --- Midway 2-7089 


Second Edition—Revised and Enlarged 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S 


DE CIVITATE DEI 


Selections with notes and vocabulary 


Rev. G. Most, Pu.D. 
Loras College 
Dubuque, Iowa 


A Textbook for Colleges, Universities and 
Seminaries 


SECOND EDITION 


References brought up to date 
Forty-two (42) page vocabulary added 
Order a copy now for twenty day examination 


Price: $3.00 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
620 Michigan Avenue, N.E. Washington 17, D.C. 
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NEW DATA ON CATHOLIC PRESS 
OFFERED FOR FIRST TIME 


Specially prepared for Catholic schools, colleges and lay organizations, ‘ 
the 1957 Catholic Press Month Program Kit contains loads of new in- 
formation designed to help you know your Press better! 


For instance, there’s a collection of addresses given by several Popes on 
the Catholic press. Must reading for everyone . . . Another pamphlet 
explains the special purposes of Catholic newspapers, magazines, pamph- 
lets and books . . . A Project Sheet lists several ideas for Press Month 
programs ... A “Directory” gives complete mailing addresses of news- 
papers and magazines. 


Other helpful aids include a pamphlet on how to set up a press exhibit 
during Press Month and a special pamphlet for speakers at Press Month 
programs. A forceful poster message will set the theme for any Press 
Month gathering. 


February is Catholic Press Month. Begin now to help 
spread the influence of the Catholic press. Get your 
Press Month Program Kit today by writing to the Cath- 
olic Press Association, 150 East 39th Street, New York 
16, N.Y. Payment of $1.00 should accompany order. 
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PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE | 
45 WEST 46ruH STREET NEW YORK CITY-36 CIRCLE 5-5870 
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> YOU CAN 
YOUR STORE CAN PROFIT $ K: : 
YOUR STUDENTS 0 


$ Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books tor ® 
CAN SAVE -- - - authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. CR 1 


© EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 ° 


35MM COLOR SLIDES 


omplete 
HOLY LAND MARIAN SHRINES 
Lives of Christ and Mary. Also. Rome, Vati- 
can, Italy, Spain, Ireland, Austria, etc. Write 
for FREE 60-Page Illustrated Catalog “CR.” 
ARGO SLIDES 


62 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 


SENCO 


RULERS and YARDSTICKS 
" FOR SCHOOL, OFFICE AND HOME 
with —— manufactured by —— 


A Cc Cc 0 p R E Ss Seneca Novelty Co., Inc. 
201-207 FALL ST., SENECA FALLS, N.Y. 


A Catholic Book Service.—A thorough search 


for out-of-print books. Any subject or len- 
guage. New and current books supplied. 
Store hours: Evenings and Saturdays 
6904 Roosevelt Road, Oak Park, IlIlineis 


Direct all mail inquiries to 


The loose leaf note book is almost BOX 289 « Soa ILLINOIS 


a student must. But some loose leaf ‘= 
books do not fit into all student 
budgets. And that’s one good rea- : 
son for the popularity of Accopress Now in it’s 
Binders—economy! 


6th reprinting. 


Th th too:—Ac- 

copress Binders are durable; come | JUVENILE COURTSHIPS 
in many sizes, are available in a by V. Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R 
choice of five colors; stack flat, open ees 


flat; are light in weight. And in lots 


of 1 M or more you may have the A reprint from 
college seal imprinted, one color, The American Ecclesiastical 
blind or embossed, Free. Review 


You'll sell a lot of Accopress Binders 


for note book covers all year round. || Single copy ......... 25e 
And you'll want to feature them as |} In lots of 25 ........ 20c ea. 
ideal theses covers each Spring and In lots of 100 Ween. 
Fall. See your Acco catalog or write . ; 

us now. Prices Postpaid 


ACCO PRODUCTS, INC. 


Ogdensburg, N. Y. Address: THE AMERICAN 


ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 


In Canada: THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto Washington 17, D. C. 
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INCOMPARABLE 


An entirely new REGULAR edition of the 


ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 


with LARGER TYPE 


May we call your attention to a few of the more important changes in 
this new edition. 


1. larger and more legible type 


2. a new translation of the prayers of the Ordinary and for the 
Proper of the Mass 


3. new detailed instructions on the liturgy of the Mass 


4. the liturgy of the Mass written to conform with the latest decrees 
issued by the Sacred Congregation of Rites effective January 1, 
1956 


5. all commentaries on the liturgy are entirely new to conform with 
the latest regulations 


6. all doctrinal, historical and liturgical notes for the Sunday, feast- 
days and the lives of the Saints entirely rewritten and up to date 


7. the new complete Holy Week ceremonies and all the latest 
universal Masses are in their respective places 


8. th Epistles and Gospels and all Psalms are given in the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Docrine text including those passages from the 
Old Testament which have thus far appeared in the Confraternity 
translation 


Do not miss the opportunity of comparing the advantages of this new 
Missal over all other Daily Missals now being published. 


Prices $3.75 list and up—discount to Clergy and Religious 


See them at your local dealers, or for further information and des- 
criptive folder write 


THE E. M. LOHMANN CO. 


413-417 Sibley Street St. Paul 1, Minnesota | 
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NEW Jat and Freedom LITERARY READER 


An anthology of prose and poetry for teachers 
of young children, which now completes the series. 


A BOOK OF JOY provides pleasure for primary children, 
through the widest range of selections for this level to be found 
in any single volume. It includes Nursery tales, poetry ( Mother 
Goose to modern classics), fairy tales and folk lore, fun and 
fancy, and realistic stories of past and present by well-known 
authors of juvenile literature. A valuable book with the BEST 


in the Catholic tradition. Order from 


Ginn and Company sons 


SALES OFFICES: New York 11 . Chicago 6 . Atlanta 3 . Dallas 1 . Columbus 16 
San Francisco 3 . Toronto 7 


Naar) | Subscribe today to 


| ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 
il (Formerly Primitive Man) 

| Publication of the 


CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
CONFERENCE 

Edited by the Dept. of Anthropology 

The Catholic University of America 
(Issued Jan., April, July and Oct.) 
SOME RECENT CONTENTS: 
© Pygmies and Pygmoids: Twides of Tropical Africa Rev. Martin Gusinde, S.V.D. 
® Rock Paintings of South Africa Abbe Henri Breuil 
® Reflections on the Plains Indians ......... Robert H. Lowle 
® Mohave Fishing Equipment and Methods ................. William James Wallace 
Nuer Spear Symbolism ..Dr. E. E. Evans-Pritchard 


® Anthropological Investigations of The Bushmen of South Africa 
Rev. Martin Gusinde, S.V.D. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year Single Issue 75¢ 


> @ 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


620 Michigan Avenue, N.E. Washington 17, D. C. 


In answering advertisements please mention THE Review 


Now in it’s 69th YEAR - 


The Oldest and Most Widely-Read Professional, 
Clerical Journal in the Nation 


The American 
Ecclesiastical 


Review 


This monthly publication of 
The Catholic University of 
America, with contributors of 


| national and _ international 

reputation, ranks highest in 

H prestige in the ecclesiastical 

world. It should be on every 

AMERICA PRESS priest’s table and in every 

seminary and _ university 
library. 


Authoritative articles on Catholic doctrine — studies in 
parochial and priestly problems — Developments in Catholic 


Action — Articles on moral questions — Historical and liturgical 
surveys — Answers to questions — Book Reviews and Analecta. 


Some Recent Contents:— 
The Pope’s Teaching on Trans- 

plantation _V. Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 
@ A Marian Retreat tor Men ede __Rev. Bernard J. LeFrois, $.V.D. 


® The Immaculate Conception ond the > Living 
Church __. _ Rev. Thomas U. Mullaney, O.P. 


©@ A Census of the Saints (993-1955) - Rev. John F. Broderick, S.J. 
© Liturgical and Private Prayer Rev. John H. Miller, C.S.C. 
® Can Nothing Be Said for State “Right to Work” __Rev. John E. Coogan, S.J. 
© Opportunities for the Catholic Psychiatrist Bishop Joseph M. Marling 


® Co-Operation of Catholics in Non-Catholic Religious 
V. Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 


Subscription price: U.S., Canada and Foreign $5.00 a year 
Single Issues 50 cents 


SPECIAL SEMINARIAN OFFER! 


What better way to start in Seminarian or a Newly-Ordained Priest on the path of 
priestly teaching and reading than a subscription to THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL 
REVIEW. 

Special Rate for Seminarians—$3.50 per year 


(IDEAL AS A GIFT) 
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